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New York, Sept. 28, 1843. 

Deark Srr,—Your friendly note, requesting something 
from my pen for the columns of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, came to hand during a temporary absence from 
the city, which I trust will account for my answer having 
been delayed so long.. For years [ have been a constant 
reader of the Messenger, and having always regarded it as 
among the very first of our periodicals, was not a little re- 
joiced, that notwithstanding the death of its late indefati- 
gable and worthy proprietor, the work was not only to be 
continued, but was in hands every way worthy and compe- 
tent to sustain the high standard of its well earned repu- 
tation. 

The torrent of reprints, poured out in diluting streams 
by the mighty agency of steam, is not always calculated 
either to refine the taste, or strengthen and improve the 
public mind, and still less to encourage and build up a na- 
tional literature. Indeed, there is altogether too much of 
such reading at present, and what is still worse, there is not 
always sufficient care and judgment exercised in selecting 
that which is read. Jt is a hard contest for a periodical to 
compete in the market with these reprints sold at a shil- 
ling per volume. We are, however, much mistaken if the 
worst has not already come; and the dawn of a brighter 
and a better day is near at hand. 

As to contributing to your columns, I fear I shall he able 
to do but little in that way, being at present wedded to the 
law :—of a certain kind of raw material, in the way of Rough 
Sketches of Rough Adventures, | have, however, an abun- 
dant supply on hand! 

When the scheme of the South Sea Expedition in 1829 
was laid aside by the authorities at Washington, and there 
seemed no prospect of reviving it with success, for some 
years to come, | embarked in a private enterprize for the 
purpose of increasing my knowledge of regions, as yet but 
little known, in the Southern Hemisphere, and of bringing 
that knowledge to bear on my return, to the consummation 
of an-enterprize I had so much and so deeply at heart. 
The mere making of a book, therefore, formed no part of 
the plan of that preliminary gymnasium-excursion, and the 
notes | took have remained in my desk to the present time 
almost as they came from my pen at the close of each day’s 
adventure. After having cruised for months in our tiny 
barks. amid “thick ribbed ice” in the regions along the An- 
tartic circle, and afterwards in the milder climes of the 
Pacific Ocean ; | left the vessels for the purpose of explo- 
ring the interior of that almost classic region occupied by 
the unconquerable Araucanian tribes, and lying South of 
the Republic of Chili. The conquering armies of Spain, 
while in the zenith of her power, after overrunning Mexico, 
Peru and Central America, were vanquished and driven 
back by the invincible Araucanian, who, with naked valor, 
triumphed over the steel clad warrior. Of this region but 
little was ever known even by the Spaniards, and for two 
hundred years past, it has remained a kind of terra incog- 
nita to the civilized world. 

Let the reader imagine that 1 had penetrated, no matter 
how, into the interior of this country—among the richest 
on the globe ; proceeding from the Pacific Ocean I had 
reached the Andes in 40° south latitude, had commenced 
the ascent of a voleano, and at the distance of several 
miles from its base, had encamped for the night, in com- 
pany with Grandon, who combined the rare qualities of 
companion, friend and servant, some Indian guides and 
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| Spanish interpreters ;—let the reader imagine this vat he 
will be able to follow me in my journey through such scenes 
as you will find roughly sketched in the leaves I send you, 
and which I only regret my want of leisure to clothe in 
more becoming attire. 

I cannot conclude without a renewal of my best wishes 
for success in the laborious task before you ; tardily indeed 
may be your reward, but with constancy of purpose, it is 
sure tocome. Editors of literary works, as well as wri- 
ters, should bear in mind that “ Fame is a dowerless virgin, 
to be wooed for Love and not for lucre.” 

Yours truly, 
J. N. Reynowps. 
B. B. Minor, Esq., , 
Ed. S. L. Messenger. 


ROUGH NOTES OF ROUGH ADVENTURES, 
BY J. N. REYNOLDS. 


Recommence ascending the Volcano. The Araucanian 
Pine. Deserted by our companion. Fissures in the 
mountain and emissions of sulphurous steam. Region 
of perpetual snow and mode of making our way over the 
slippery surface. Appearance of the crater. Magnificent 


prospect from the summit of the mountain. Descent 
and arrival at the residence of the Cacique. An Arau- 
canian banquet. Getting out of a dilemma. Sickness 


of Curi!lanca and its advantage to us. 
sician. Unexpected difficulties. Visit to the ruins of 
Villa Rica. Cure of Curillanca and establishment of 
our reputation as a great medicine. Journey southward 
along the base of the Andes. Beautiful lakes. Visit 
Legen Pangi, or the White Lion. Crossing the Valdivia 
en cheval. Visit to the commissary. Arrival at Valdivia. 
Situation, &c. of that city. Productions and trade of 
the province. ‘Tournorthward. Progress up the Tolien. 
Journey along the banks of the Imperial. Respect 
shown us by the Indians, Remains of the city of Im- 
perial. 


Playing the phy- 


We were too much excited to sleep soundly 
during the night and were up with the dawn, im- 
patient to proceed. Rousing Grandon, we direct- 
ed him, in company with the friendly Indian, to 

return with the horses to a spot we had passed the 

preceding day, where they could find water and 
pasture ; and there to remain till we should rejoin 
him. As soon as there was light enough to enable 
us to make our way over the rough lava, we re- 
commenced the ascent,’ accompanied only by the 
commissary. He set out in high spirits, express- 
ing his determination to accompany us to the very 
summit of the volcano, should we succeed in reach- 
ing that elevation. The rise was very gradual for 
the first league, as we took an oblique direction up 
the side of the mountain, inclining to the south. 
The piles of lava scattered around were of vast 
size, but not apparently of so recent formation as 
those at the volcano of Antuco. 

We were now entering on the highest region of 
vegetation, covered exclusively by groves of the 
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Araucanian pine, which extended to the very edge 
of the lower limit of perpetual snow, and grew on 
a soil consisting entirely of decomposed lava. We 
had never before seen such fine specimens of this 
singular tree. The trunks, in many instances, shot 
up perpendicularly to the height of 80, or 100 feet, 
almost without any diminution of their thickness, 
(which in the largest was about two feet diameter 
at the base,) and then sent forth a number of hori- 
zontal branches, the ramifications from which, run- 
ning out in the same direction, formed a sort of 
natural roof, which had a very picturesque appear- 
ance. ‘The fruit of the Araucanian pine is greatly 
valued by the natives, and often constitutes an im- 
portant article of subsistence. It consists of nuts, 
contained in a large external covering in the form 
of a cone, which sometimes holds many hundreds ; 
they are somewhat smaller than the chesnut. 
From the region of pines, we ascended at an 
angle with our former route which brought us far- 
ther to the north and west. Having reached an 
additional elevation of 1000 feet, we observed an 
immense fissure in the rocky side of the volcano, 
as if a portion had been blown off by a violent ex- 
plosion. From this chasm issued a dense volume 
of steam, so strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
that we could not inhale it for a moment without a 
sense of suffocation. ‘The quick rise of the ther- 
mometer on the proceding evening was now ac- 
counted for. The change in the direction of the 
wind had brought it in contact with this and simi- 
lar emissions of hot vapor before it reached us, and 
hence the sudden increase of temperature which 
had alarmed the interpreter and excited the super- 
stitious fears of our native guide. At a much 
greater altitude, on the same side of the mountain, 


we observed other fissures, from which currents of 


steam appeared to be constantly escaping. These 
openings doubtless act as safety valves to the 
volcano. 


Notwithstanding the progress we had made, the 
summit of the mountain was still at a vast distance, 
and our companion, disheartened at the prospect 
and greatly fatigued, declined persevering in the 
attempt to reach it, Finding persuasion of no avail, 
we pursued our way alone, while he retraced his 
steps to the edge of the pine grove, there to await 
After surmounting several craggy 
points, we at length stood on the main body of the 
snow, which was sufficiently solid to bear our 
weight and at the same time not so smooth as to 
Half a mile above 


our’: return. 


render our foothold insecure. 





ported by the strong staff—indispensable for such 

excursions—with which we were provided. But 

new and more serious impediments than we had 

yet encountered were befure us. ‘These consisted 

of immense channels, or ravines in the snow, some 

of them one hundred feet in depth, and varying 

from ten to thirty feet in breadth. The frequency 

of these fissures continually obliged us to make 

long circuits in order to get round their extremi- 

ties, and rendered our progress, for the space of 
an hour, tediously slow. 

Immediately above this region of abysses the 

snow presented a firm and even surface, but to 

reach it we were obliged to pass for more than 

three hundred feet along the top of a narrow con- 

necting ridge, in some places not more than six 

feet-in width, and flanked on either side by deep 
ravines, to the bottom of which a single false step 
would have precipitated us. Having made our 
way over this obstacle without accident, we pro- 

ceeded for the next two hours, unobstructed by any 

thing except the steepness of the acclivity and the 
occasional smoothness of the encrusted snow. It 
was now 11 o’clock; the sun shone forth from a 
cloudless sky, but the thermometer stood at only 
38° and the wind was chill and piercing. Our path 
now inclined toward the south-east side of the 
mountain, where it is connected with the main 
chain of the Andes. Here we found the ascent 
less abrupt, while fissures in the snow were no 
longer observable; the intensity of the cold en- 
tirely counteracting the influence of the sun and 
rain, which prodaced these phenomena in less ele- 
vated positions. As we continued to mount, the 
thermometer fell to 28°, while a strong south wind, 
sweeping over the wintry peaks of the intermina- 
ble Andes, gave additional effect to the keenness 
of theair. It is probable that we should have been 
unable to withstand its paralyzing influence, but 
for the increased circulation of the blood, occa- 
sioned by our incessant toil, and the mental ex- 
citement arising from a survey of the evidences, 
scattered on every side, of the awful convulsions 
which had once taken place around us and beneath 
our feet. ‘The explosions, however, could scarcely 
have been so violent here, as at the volcano we 
had visited on the mountain frontier of the pro- 
vince of Conception. The latest eruption had 
been in the year 1818, when cinders and ashes only 
were sent forth; but these in such vast quantities 
as to cover the country and almost entirely to de- 
stroy vegetation. A shower of ashes fell even in 











this point it spread out in vast beds of dazzling 
whiteness which seemed as if coeval with the 
mountain it covered. The cold increased and the 
surface became still harder, as well as more slip- 
pery and difficult of ascent, as we advanced. We 
found the easiest mode of progression was to dash 
on as rapidly as possible for about a hundred yards, 
then to rest for a few moments, braced and sup- 


Valdivia. Immense masses of cinders still lay 
around the summit of the volcano, all of late origin 
as contrasted with the lava, the whole of which is 
very old. Indeed, on no portion of the mountain, 
or of the country at its base, did we see any thing 
resembling recent escoria. With reference to the 
north side of the voleano we cannot however speak, 
as we did not examine it, and the war, which was 
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then raging between the Indians inhabiting the} 


plain in the same direction and some of the more 
northern tribes, prevented our exploring that sec- 
tion of country. 


At half past eleven o’clock we had reached the 


extreme elevation, which appeared to us about the | 


same as that of Antuco. We were much ex- 
hausted, though on the whole suffering less from 
fatigue and oppressed respiration than on a former 
occasion. ‘The benumbing effect of the keen pier- 
cing wind prevented us from making our observa- 


tions as minutely as we could have desired; we | 


had, however, a good view of the mouth of the 
crater, which we supposed to be at least one thou- 
sand yards in diameter—probably considerably more. 














previously planted our staff, with a flag attached, 
rude in construction, but still bearing the stripes 
and stars, on the summit of the volcano of Villa 
Rica——January 15th, 1833. 

In going down, we adhered as closely as possi- 
ble to the track by which we had ascended. At 
the upper edge of the pine grove we found our 


| interpreter waiting, as he said, with much solici- 


tude, for our re-appearance. Proceeding forward 
without delay, at half past 6 o’clock we reached 
the spot whither Grandon had been sent with the 
horses. Mounting one of them we hurried on at 
a brisk pace, and by 8 o’clock in the evening arri- 
ved at the dwelling of the Cacique, much wea- 
ried, though greatly delighted with our excursion. 


From this orifice smoke issued at intervals, with! A little grove of apple trees, at a short distance 
much impetuosity ; but in rushing out did not fill| from his residence, we selected as the place for 
the entire opening. Sometimes the wind caused | our encampment at night. 


it to roll back, when the dark colamn would divide | 
into several branches, which curled upward as if| 


rising from various apertures, but were afterwards 
reunited in one volume as at first. The internal 
explosions appeared to be very light; but the air 
around the summit was surcharged with the efflu- 
via of sulphur. 

What a view did the pinnacle we had gained com- 
mand! Surely the traveller receives an ample re- 
ward for his labors in the magnificent spectacles 
they enable him to contemplate. To the south, 
the high, craggy points of rock, towering in un- 
clothed grandeur far above the beds of snow and 
ice, as well as the main ridges of the mountain, 
frowned in dreary contrast with the white, glitter- 
ing covering which sheeted the acclivity imme- 
diately below, and with the region of vegetation still 
farther down. When M. Charles, the Icarus of 
his day, ascended from the bank of the Seine, and 
beheld the city of Paris fading from his view; 
when the Alps and Pyrennees were lost to him; 
when all he could behold of Europe was but a 
speck in the immensity of space, and he thought 
he was quitting the atmosphere of Earth for that 
of the moon; he was not, even at his loftiest ele- 
vation, on a level with the platform of Upper Peru, 
or much more than midway to the height of the 
pinnacle from which we now looked down. Never 
~rall we forget the silent and awful grandeur of 
that scene. To the N. W. by W., lay the lake 
of Villa Rica--its bosom, smooth and bright as a 
shield of silver, and the river Tolten, which thence 
takes its rise, winding like a glittering thread from 
its margin. To the South were two other large 
and beautiful lakes, which we had discovered in 
ascending, embanked on the east by the eternal 
mountains, and hemmed in on the west by the first 
range of secondary formation, clothed with trees in 
full foliage. For upwards of half an hour we 
enjoyed the sublime prospect ; and then warned by 
the intense cold and recollecting the distance we 
had to return, commenced our descent ; having 


$, 





Having given a little entertainment to the chief 
before setting out, we found him preparing to make 
the return courteous. He had ordered a small 
beef to be killed, and a quarter of it being dressed, 
was served up a |’ Araucania, at about half past 
8 o’clock—half an hour after our arrival. The 
feast consisted merely of the beef, boiled, and a 
few roasted pines, served in large wooden trenchers. 
We sat on skins spread in a circle upon the cleanly 
swept area before the door, the food being placed 
in the centre. We should have mentioned that, in 
addition to the solid viands, each individual was 
supplied with a bowl of soup and a neat wooden 
spoon. The Araucanian host considers it a mark 
of respect in his guest to eat all that is set before 
him ; to omit doing so is not unlikely to give of- 
fence. ‘The task on this occasion was somewhat 
discouraging, though I doubt if appetites could 
have been readily found, better fitted to accomplish 
it. There were certainly not less than one hun- 
dred pounds of provisions to be discussed, and 
though Grandon offered to bear his full share of 
the burden, it was still a doubtful undertaking. 
The commissary, however, volunteered to get us 
out of the dilemma, having, he said, frequently ex- 
tricated himself from similar embarrassments on 
former occasions. The place we had selected as 
our resting-place for the night was about 200 
yards from the chief’s lodge. At this point were 
placed Grandon and the interpreters, while we sat 
down to partake of the banquet in front of the 
wigwam and send supplies to our outlying friends. 
Making a beef-bearing Ganymede of our Indian 
servant, trencher after trencher did we dispatch to 
them, which still returned empty, much to the 
satisfaction of our hospitable entertainer. A por- 
tion of this food was packed away for the morrow’s 
fare, and the residue either eaten, or carefully 
concealed among the bushes. 

Nothing can exceed the gravity observed by the 
Caciques in their intercourse with visiters, espe- 
cially on occasions of festivity. In all their ac- 
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tions, in giving directions to their wives and ser- 
vants, the most calm and dignified deportment is 
preserved. This chief had. only four wives, who 
all resided in the same house, and were all in at- 
tendance at the feast. Their manners were modest 
and unobtrusive, and their cookery, though simple, 
was clean and palatable. 

Considering that our fatigues of the previous 
day had entitled us to some indulgence, we did not 
rise until the sun was an hour and a half high on 
the morning of the 16th, and even then Grandon, 
with his head buried in his poncho—for the fellow 
cared little about his feet if his upper works were 
but well covered—insisted that it was scarcely 
daylight. 

The most difficult part of our negotiation with 
the Cacique was yet to come. The site of the 
ill-fated town of Villa Rica, which it was our ob- 
ject to reach, had not been visited by any white 
man since the destruction of the place. No part 
of the Araucanian territory had been guarded with 
such scrupulous care. The natives had seldom 
been even willing to talk about it in their inter- 
views with their neighbors at Valdivia. In our 
journey from that place, the interpreters had uni- 
formly been of opinion that we should not succeed 
in this portion of our design. While deliberating 
on the best means of opening the subject, an inci- 
dent occurred, which we made the instrument of 
forwarding our views. This was the sickness of 
the Cacique. About 8 A. M. he paid us a visit 
and complaining of being very unwell, requested 
us to cure him; a feat which he deemed we could 
easily perform, as we had procured medicine from 
the voleano to cure so many invalids in Valdivia. 
Here was a requisition on our professional skill 
which we had neither expected nor were very well 
prepared to meet. Having, however, assumed the 
character of doctor it was necessary we should 
endeavor to support it, so with great seriousness 
we proceeded to count the pulse and examine the 
tongue of our illustrious patient; asking him at 
the same time a number of questions, with all the 
minute particularity, if not with the scieniific acu- 
men, of a true son of Esculapius. We then sat 
down for about ten minutes, during which time we 
pretended to be absorbed in deep reflection. This 
over, we informed him that he was sick, very sick, 
and that if a remedy were not speedily adminis- 
tered, we could not answer for his life: that we 
had not, unfortunately, any medicine with us likely 
to be of service to him, as what we had brought 
from the volcano was only applicable to a certain 
class of diseases altogether different from his com- 
plaint: but, nevertheless, being anxious to save 
him, on account of the kindness with which he had 
treated us, we had determined to make an effort 
in his behalf. Before we could render him any 
assistance, however, it would be necessary, we 
told him, to seek the borders of a lake, about three 





leagues distant, in order to procure certain plants 
that grew there, the healing virtnes of which, if 
properly extracted and applied, would doubtless 
restore him to health. On the shore of this lake 
we knew the town of Villa Rica had formerly 
stood, and had hit upon this plan to obtain a sight 
of its remains. ‘The confidence which the patient 
reposed in our medical skill, added to his alarm at 
what we had told him, completely overcame the 
instinctive jealousy of the Indian; or perhaps pre- 
vented such a sensation from arising in his mind, 
for he not only unhesitatingly assented to our pro- 
position, but directed his son to prepare the horses, 
and accompany us wherever we chose to go, if it 
were entirely round the lake. 

Aware that a slight circumstance might induce 
the chief to alter his mind, we lost not a moment 
in availing ourselves of his permission, leaving the 
Commissary to entertain him in our absence. One 
of the other two interpreters positively refused to 
go with us, declaring that he would rather forfeit 
the emoluments of his appointment under the go- 
vernor, which were seventy two dollars per year, 
than risk his life in attempting to visit the old town 
of Villa Rica. His companion, Pasquales, less 
timid, or perhaps more avaricious, consented to 
go, on condition of receiving a few dollars asa 
douceur, which we readily agreed to give him: 
insisting, however, that as we had by this addi- 
tional pay virtually effected an insurance on his 
life, he was bound to lose it, if necessary, in our 
service. Grandon said he was too sick to ride 
that day, and imploringly besought us to leave him 
behind; he also delicately expressed a wish to 
know what line of conduct he should pursue, in 
the event of our parting proving a final one. We 
do not state these facts for the purpose of magni- 
fying the dangers of the little adventure we had 
then in view; but rather as a sample of the dis- 
trustful feeling which the history of the past has 
tended to create in the minds of the borderers, 
with reference to their Araucanian neighbors. 
After formally making over to Grandon the mule 
and the divers little nick-nacks, intended as pre- 
sents to the Indians, contained in our trunks, we 
took horse, and accompanied by our interpreter 
set off for Lake Lanquon, on the western bank of 
which Villa Rica once stood. A narrow path 
bearing off to the N. E. led us through a 1ich and 
beautiful tract of country, streaked, here and there, 
with little strips of prairie, which seemed to ex- 
tend to the very base of the Cordilleras. We had 
proceeded some distance, and were moving along 
at an easy pace, when our Indian guide suddenly 
reined up his horse and said he could not proceed 
farther. On demanding an explanation, the man- 
ner of the interpreter satisfied us that he had been 
playing false. We taxed him with his duplicity. 
He became still more confused, and finally con- 
fessed that the chief’s son had acted from his sug- 
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gestion; but adroitly added, that he had been ac- 
tuated by solicitude for our safety ; that as regarded 
his own fate it was a matter of indifference, but 


that he could not bear the idea of our being mas- 


sacred by the barbarous savages. He was evi- 


savage as admirable as it is appalling. His de- 
meanor had little of the dignity for which Cuaril- 
‘lanea was so much distinguished. He appeared 
indisposed to hear explanations, and manifested no 
concern at the illness of his superior. Without 


dently frightened at the possible consequences of|any circumlocution, he pronounced us, at once, 


what his cupidity alone had induced him to under- 
take, and anxious to extricate himself from the 
dilemma by any means he could devise. 

The letter, or passport, we had received from 
the Governor of Valdivia was imperative. It com- 
manded all persons holding office in the province 
to give us whatever aid we should require, and 
empowered us to take with us, at a moment’s warn- 
ing and to any point however distant, one or more 
of the regular interpreters appointed by the govern- 
ment. Referring to this authority, we told him to 
beware how he acted; that, by persisting in such 
conduct, he would forfeit all claim to compensa- 
tion from us, and lose his commission and salary 
from the Governor ; if, indeed, he did not subject 
himself to punishment more direct and severe. 
These threats had the desired effect ; matters were 
arranged, and we again moved forward at a brisk 
canter, meeting Indians at every pass, but holding 
on our way without speaking to any of them. 

By 10 A. M. we were in sight of the lake, and, 
as we supposed, but a short distance from the ruins 
of Villa Rica. Report had said, that the super- 
stitions of the Indians prevented them from resi- 
ding on the tragical spit : we had been told, how- 
ever, that a chief lived near the suburbs of the 
once populous town, and we directed our guide to 
conduct us at once to his residence, which the 


an enemy, and affirmed that we came thither with 
interested views. Our late visit to the voleano 
was not, he said, unknown to him, and now we 
wished to penetrate farther into the country. He 
walked to and fro for some time, evidently under 
great excitement, shaking his head incredulously 
in answer to our statements, which he seemed to 
consider mere subterfuge. Finally he told us we 
could not be allowed to visit the lake, or proceed 
farther. The manner of this chief throughout was 
hurried and passionate, nor in the slightest degree 
characterized by that impurturbable gravity under 
which the Indian usually conceals his most bitter 
emotions. As if to heighten our difficulties at this 
moment, our foolish interpreter acknowledged to 
Uaiquimilla that we were a stranger from a far 
country ; a fact we had always considered it im- 
portant to conceal. At this announcement, the 
splenetic Cacique evinced still greater excitement, 
continuing to traverse, with rapid steps, the little 
area before his wigwam, and muttering something 
which, as far as the interpreter could understand, 
related to the former wars of his people with the 
Spaniards, and his belief that we, like them, were 
come to search for gold and silver. By this time 
a bevy of ten or a dozen Indians, who resided near, 
had assembled round us. The young native, who 
had acted as our guide, looked on without uttering 


young warrior did at half speed of his horse. Wej|a word, silenced probably by the presence of su- 


knew that this Cacique was inferior in rank to Cu- 
rillanca, whose son was with us. This, however, 
was of little importance under present circumstan- 


perior authority. 
We allowed the chief to go on, without inter- 
ruption in his soliloquy, for such it appeared to be, 


ces. In time of peace, their natural impatience | until he had worked himself up into a species of 
of control renders the different chiefs of the same|frenzy. How far the others participated in his 
tribe or district, independent of each other; so|feelings it was difficult to ascertain, as an occa- 
that it was necessary to secure the favor of this | sional low, guttural murmur of assent was the only 
petty prince, as well as of his superior. On our |token of interest they exhibited. ‘The matter now 
arrival at his dwelling, instead of going through |began to wear a somewhat unpleasant aspect, and 
the usual formalities so scrupulously observed by|we thought it best to act with decision. Fixing 
this grave people, we alighted without ceremony, | our eye steadily on the exasperated chief for amo- 
and desired the interpreter at once to inform the |ment, we then walked up to him and laid our hand 
Cacique that we wanted instant permission to pro-|upon his shoulder. This brought him to a parley. 
ceed to the borders of the lake, in order to gather | We then called Alonzo, our interpreter, and put- 
remedies for the cure of Curillanca, who was suf- | ting on a resolute air, directed him to inform Uai- 
fering from disease, and expected our speedy return | quimilla of our astonishment at his conduct. We 
to afford him relief. Our interpreter, having made |then went on to say, that though he had forfeited 
the communication as requested, though in a tremu- all claim to our regard by his violent deportment, 
lous voice, the Cacique, Uaiguimilla, rose from his | we were still his friend ; that our motives in visit- 
seat and fixed his keen penetrating eye upon us;|ing his country were good; that we wanted nei- 
seeming to pay little attention to the speech of our |ther silver nor gold, but only came at the request 
companion. He was a warrior of some celebrity,|of the head Cacique, in confirmation of which 
and appeared to be about the middle age, with a|statement, we pointed to his son; and that if he 
countenance full of those contradictory traits of|stopped us it must be at his own peril, as life and 


character, which often render the aspect of the 
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death were dependent upon the speedy accomplish- 
ment of our journey. 

The testy little fellow was evidently unprepared 
for such a salutation ; his countenance relaxed, his 
tone changed, and he stood apparently bewildered 
and uncertain what todo. We took advantage of 
this state of indecision to proceed ; and telling the 
chief that we should not return without procuring 
the medicines we required, mounted our horse and 
dashed off toward the lake, accompanied by Alonzo, 
and followed at some distance by the young Indian. 
On reaching the water, we made our way through 
the thick grove of trees which skirted its margin, 
until we came to the spot where once rose the ill- 
fated town of Villa Rica. The remains of the 
place were still visible, consisting chiefly of shape- 
less heaps of stones; the outlines of what was once 
the public square might, however, be distinctly 
traced, but trees, two feet in diameter, grew in all 
directions on the sites of the demolished edifices. 
Here had once been heard the busy hum of com- 
mercing multitudes; here had sounded the ham- 
mer of the artizan by day, and the soft music of 
the serenade by night; here had echoed the tramp 
of the mailed squadron as it paraded forth, clothed 
in the “ pomp and circumstance of glorious war ;” 
hére too had been worked those rich mines which 
gave the town its name, and rendered the situation 
so valuable in the eyes of the avaricious Spaniards. 
Now the city, where the treasure had been stored 
and the source whence it was gathered were alike 
mute ; and the spot where they once rose joyously 
was shunned, even by the rude Indian, with super- 
stitious terror. 

We should have been happy to take a more lei- 
surely survey of a locality so famous in the records 
of border war, but this was impossible, as the 
jealous gaze of the Indians was continually fixed 
upon us. The situation had been judiciously se- 
lected. A lake at least 30 miles in circumference 
stretches away from the ruins to the very base of 
the Andes, and beyond it rises the high conical 
peak of the volcano. Near the middle of the lake 
is a small island—then richly clothed with vegeta- 
tion—on which it is said the wretched inhabitants 
of the town made their last stand when no longer 
able to defend the walls against their fierce assail- 
ants. In this island it is supposed that immense 
treasures were buried by the Spaniards ; and the In- 
dians it was stated, declined holding any conversa- 
tion about it, when questioned on the subject at 
their conference with the authorities at Valdivia. 
The surrounding country, though fine, did not equal 
our expectations, raised as they were by the ex- 
travagant stories we had heard of its surpassing 
beauty. The river Tolten rises from this lake and 
makes its way, by a circuitous course, to the ocean; 
into which it empties about ten leagues from the 
mouth of the Imperial. We stood for some time 
on the margin of the lake, oppressed by the solemn 





quiet which pervaded the whole scene, from the far 
stretching Andes in the distance, to the mouldering 
fragments of the ruined city. 

We did not, however, deem it prudent to linger 
very long on this spot; so, after plucking a few 
herbs from the abundant variety which grew at the 
water’s edge, we remounted our horse and rode 
back at full speed to the dwelling of Uaiquimilla, 
before whose door we alighted with an air as un- 
concerned as if nothing unpleasant had occurred. 
More than twenty natives had assembled there 
during our absence, most of them noble specimens 
of the human form, but wild in their bearing and 
appearance. We now assumed a conciliatory man- 
ner, and exhibiting the herbs which were to restore 
Curillanca to health, invited Uaiquimilla to follow 
us to the residence of that chief, where we pro- 
mised to have every thing explained to his satis- 
faction as well as to make him some presents. 
This seemed once more to render him dubious 
what course to pursue, and we seized the oppor- 
tunity to make our retreat. While in view we 
rode along at a slow pace, but as soon as we en- 
tered the woodland about half a mile from the caci- 
que’s habitation, we thought fit so to increase our 
speed that it would have been a difficult matter for 
the little warrior or any of his horsemen to over- 
take us before we reached our old encampment, 
which we did a short time before sunset. 

We found Curillanca calmly awaiting our return, 
but still indisposed, his complaint, which was ac- 
companied by a high fever, being evidently bilious. 
We had already imposed entire abstinence upon 
him, and he had implicitly obeyed our injunction. 
Promising him some medicine prepared from the 
herbs we had brought with us, on the ensuing day, 
we administered, ad interim, a gentle aperient and 
directed him to take some warm soup early in the 
morning. ‘The unhesitating confidence with which 
he followed our advice, and his full faith in the effi- 
cacy of the remedies we gave him, greatly interested 
our feelings in his behalf, and we returned to our 
bivouac, with sincere wishes for his speedy re- 
covery.. 

On the morning of the 17th, we were up before 
the sun and paid an early visit to our patient. He 
was somewhat alarmed at being under the influence 
of a medicine with the effect of which he was 
previously unacquainted ; but we had informed him 
he would be worse during the night, and this assu- 
rance had lessened his uneasiness. 

A bowl of soup having been prepared, we sprin- 
kled into it, with an air of professional mystery, a 
few leaves of wild mint. He drank copiously of 
the beverage, and by 8 o’clock, A. M., pronounced 
himself well. The fever had entirely left him, 
and our reputation as a great Machis was firmly 
established. 

While preparing for a move, we were agreeably 
surprised at seeing our little acquaintance of Villa 
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Rica, with a dozen attendants, ride up at full speed. 
He was soon informed by Curillanca that we were 
a great medicine, and that all we had said with 
reference to our motives for visiting Villa Rica was 
true. ‘The little chief was not only satisfied, but 
appeared desirous, in his turn, to propitiate our 
favor. We received his advances cordially, and 
made him some presents, with which he was much 
delighted. Matters being thus amicably settled, 
we all sat down and had a smoke together; Gran- 
don figured largely, from the reflected importance 
he had acquired as mozotonc of the great doctor. 

In looking back on our past journey we could not 
but feel that the obstacles to reaching the point we 
had attained had been marvellously overrated. It 
had been confidently asserted, both at Conception 
and Valdivia, that we should never reach Villa Rica. 
Whatever other portions of the Indian territory we 
might be permitted to explore, éhere, it was said, 
we should be prohibited from going. These state- 
ments had magnified in our eyes, the importance of 
our undertaking, and rendered us more ambitious 
of success. To obtain access to a spot more 
jealously guarded from the intrusion of the stran- 
ger’s foot than any other within the Indian boun- 
dary, was to prove that no part of Araucania was 
impenetrable. This we had done, and we felt in 
consequence, the gratification which the human 











mind ever experiences in overcoming what has 
been represented to be an impossibility. The 
numerous interpreters we had employed, who from 
their border life were familiar with the customs 
and manners of the natives and had an extensive 
acquaintance among them, doubtless were of con- 
siderable service in facilitating and giviag security 
to our movements; nevertheless we are of opinion 
that the accidental circumstance of the Cacique’s 
illness contributed more to the attainment of our 
principal object than any other cause. 

As the road we now intended to take was such 
as would be impassable to a mule burdened with 
baggage, we determined to send Grandon with the 
latter animal and his load back to La Cruz, and at 
the same time to dismiss the two interpreters Alonzo 
and Pasquales, whose attendance we no longer 
needed. Accompanied only by the commissary 
and his Indian servant, it was our intention to pro- 
ceed southward along the base of the Andes, for 
the purpose of visiting several large lakes in that 
quarter, which we had seen a few days previous 
while ascending the Volcano. 

This arrangement being made, Grandon departed 
under convoy of the two interpreters, who had 
agreed to conduct him to La Cruz by the same 
route we had followed in coming from thence. 
We now took leave of the two friendly chiefs, and 
struck off on a small trail which led in nearly the 
opposite direction to that taken by our former com- 


secondary formation, running parallel with the lat- 
ter, at the distance of a few leagues. Pursuing 
this track we reached the shore of Lake Witagg, 
a sheet of water about eight leagues in length, bor- 
dered on its western side by a forest of very heavy 
timber. A number of beautiful islands, covered 
with evergreen, rested on its placid bosom. On 
the East, its waters washed the base of the princi- 
pal range of the Andes, whose peaks, hoary with 
the snow of ages, presented a striking contrast to 
the lovely landscape of island, lake and woodland 
which lay smiling below. 

At the southern extremity of the lake, we came 
upon a large settlement of Indians, whose farms 
displayed a perfection of agriculture that would 
have done credit to a civilized people. The In- 
dians in this quarter had been less in communica- 
tion with the Spaniards than any we had yet seen. 
Indeed from Villa Rica to this point, and even far- 
ther south, are to be found the best specimens of 
genuine Araucanian, a circumstance which im- 
parted a double interest to all we saw or anticipated 
seeing in this part of our tour. Neither the disas- 
trous wars of the early conquerors, nor the latter 
struggles of the revolutionizing colonists against 
the mother country, had ever been carried on in 
this portion of Araucania; and the consequence 
was, that its inhabitants were not only more friendly, 
but failed to evince that jealousy and distrust which 
had occasioned us so much difficulty among the 
northern tribes. At night fall we rode up to the 
door of an Indian dwelling, one of a considerable 
cluster in sight. Its master at once surrendered 
his little Rancho for our exclusive use, and with- 
drew, with his family, to the habitation of a neigh- 
bor; thus paying us the highest mark of respect in 
his power. 

Our horses were turned out to graze without our 
feeling any dread of losing them; and a bountiful 
supply of meat and vegetables, sent by the hands 
of the commissary’s Indian servant, furnished sub- 
stantial proof of the hospitality of our courteous 
host. Our fare consisted of lamb and green peas— 
a supper by no means to be despised even by less 
hungry guests—for cooking which the house con- 
tained an ample supply of earthen utensils. No 
natives made their appearance, and we lay down to 
repose with a sensation of perfect security. Early 
in the night a heavy rain commenced, and con- 
tinued, with slight intermissions, until dawn. 

Our kind entertainer paid us a visit at sunrise, 
the Indians being universally early risers. He 
was anxious to know how we had rested, and if we 
had wanted any thing. When informed that we 
were more than satisfied with our entertainment 
and lodging, he appeared pleased and still more so 
on receiving a trifling present in the shape of gew- 
gaws for his papooses. Next came the neighbor- 





panions. Our path lay, as it were, between the 
base of the Andes and the first hill or mountain of 


ing Cacique and afier him more than twenty other 
natives, who all inquired if we had passed the night 
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agreeably. After smoking a cigar and enjoying a 
pleasant conference with the chief, our generous 
host, and their single hearted companions, we pro- 
ceeded on our route. Farms, which gave promise 
of abundant crops, interspersed with groves of 
wild apple trees, diversified the country through 
which we were passing; while the adjacent inland 
hills were crowned by forest trees of gigantic 
growth. The wind was from the north and though 
the rain had ceased, the bushes by the way-side 
were still dripping with water. The lake, which 
was sufficiently large and deep to have permitted 
the evolutions of a fleet, roughened by the breeze, 
broke in heavy surges upon the shore. Leaving 
its margin we ascended a piece of high, rolling 
ground separating it from another sheet of water 
to the south, called Lake Wanigue. The waters 
of the two lakes are united by a deep and narrow 
channel. Lake Wanigue ranges longitudinally E. 
S. E. and W. S. W., and is about forty miles in 
length, varying from one to three leagues in breadth. 
It is the source of the river Valdivia, which, at the 
commencement of its course, is a large column of 
water forced along a contracted channel worn in 
the rocks. It descends by a rapid fall of several 
hundred feet, for the space of half a mile, and we 
could hear the roar and see the spray occasioned 
by its tumultuous commotion, at the distance of 
two leagues. The Indian settlement here was 
large and dense, every eligible spot appearing to 
be occupied. These people have seldom permitted 
any of their number to go to Valdivia. They not 
only kept aloof from the colonial contests, but, 
what is better and more wonderful, they have con- 
tinued almost from time immemorial at peace with 
all their neighbors. They lived comfortably on 
the fruits of their industry, their farms affording 
them abundance of wheat, corn, pulse, with pota- 
toes and other vegetables, and they were well 
elethed : indeed we had not seen an Indian poorly 
elad since crossing the river Imperial. The live 
stock on these farms comprised fine sheep, horses, 
and large herds of horned cattle. 

At the southwest side of Lake Wanigue, on an 
elevated position commanding an exceedingly in- 
teresting view, was the residence of Legen Pangi, 
which in the Indian tongue signifies The White 
Lion. This chief, though not less than seventy 
years of age, was still vigorous and active. His 
hair, white as the snow on the neighboring moun- 
tains, hung in long heavy folds upon his shoulders, 
while his face had all the ruddy hue of health. He 
was by birth and rank a Cacique, but had never 
assumed the duties or responsibilities belonging to 
that station. On arriving at the age of manhood 
he had waived all claims to authority, in favor of 
his younger brother Catrinen. Legen, however, 
continued to be treated with réspect and deference 
by the whole nation, and we were told that his in- 
fluence was supreme; his counsel being always 








sought after and acted upon in matters of general 
interest. He was considered the Corocolo of his 
day, and, like his great prototype, was distinguished 
for his wisdom and moderation. We were informed 
that he was the first Indian of note who had ex- 
pressed a wish that the colonies might succeed in 
their struggle for independence; though he never 
sanctioned any interference on the part of his peo- 
ple. The policy of his brother, the actual Cacique, 
had ever been modelled by that of Legen, and per- 
fect harmony subsisted between them. When any 
of the surrounding tribes manifested a disposition 
to go to war, the chief, by the advice of his elder 
brother, sent them word that it was better to live 
in peace ; he neither desired to rob nor kill his neigh- 
bors, nor would he ever go in search of them for 
such a purpose: but, should they come into his 
territory with hostile views, they would find every 
cane tree a lance, and plenty of warriors with stout 
hearts to wield the weapon. The consequence of 
this wise conduct had been, that for more than fifty 
years his nation had not found it necessary to fight 
a single battle. 

* The White Lion” appeared to be a true philoso- 
pher of Nature’s school, though without any mix- 
ture of the Stoic or Anchorite in his composition. 
He had ten wives, of various ages from twenty to 
sixty, all of whom we saw bustling about their little 
fires. Whatever other qualities, good or bad, they 
might possess, we can at least testify to their culi- 
nary skill, which was very satisfactorily displayed 
in preparing an excellent meal of roast beef, pota- 
toes and peas, to which we did ample honor. Le- 
gen, as well as his brother, was very rich, owning 
many fine farms and more than two thousand head 
of cattle. Notwithstanding his wealth, however, 
he had always been a moderate, and, for an Indian, 
temperate man. His chief delight was to pass day 
after day on the banks of his favorite lake, and 
occasionally to ride out and look at his fine herds. 
At the outbreak of the revolution the royalists 
made great efforts to enlist Legen and his brother 
in their cause, but their bribes and persuasions 
were alike ineffectual. Nor were the patriots more 
successfal in attempting to attach them to the re- 
publican side; although that party had their sym- 
pathy and good wishes. Catrinen had several 
times visited Valdivia; Legen never; though the 
city was only at the distance of a few days’ journey 
from his residence. This, he said, had not arisen 
from any hostile feelings towards his white neigh- 
bors, but from his dislike of change and love of 
a quiet life. We sat for hours by the side of this 
extraordinary man, conversing with him, through 
our interpreter, on various interesting subjects, of 
which we shall speak, in connexion with other mat- 
ters, in our concluding chapter. 

Taking leave of the Cacique and his brother, we 
set out in a direction more westerly than we had 
previously pursued, with the intention of striking 
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the river Valdivia at a point where we should have 
less difficulty in crossing than we had before expe- 
rienced. The day proved very unpleasant; the 
clouds which had been hovering about in the morn- 
ing, gathered and thickened into an unbroken mass, 
and a heavy rain, rendered doubly disagreeable by 
a strong wind, set in and continued without a mo- 
ment’s cessation until night. Our route lay over 
an immense chain of mountains of secondary for- 
mation, covered with lofty trees, and a thick under- 
growth of vines and cane, which was almost im- 
penetrable. We were obliged to keep our heads 
on the necks of the horses to prevent being dragged 
from the saddles; and, in addition to the ceaseless 
pelting of the rain, were almost deluged by tor- 
rents of water shaken from the overhanging foliage. 
Our progress was, of course, slow, and the day 
passed most uncomfortably ; nor did its conclusion 
bring us any consolation, as we were compelled to 
pass the night among the mountains. The storm 
did not abate during the hours of darkness, and, as 
we were close under the Andes, the wind was ex- 
cessively cold and benumbing. We set out early 
in the morning, the weather having become clear 
and pleasant, and at 10 A. M. reached the river 
Valdivia. The only method of crossing appeared 
to be on horseback, which, as the stream, though 
not more than one hundred and fifty yards wide, 
was swollen, rapid, and enclosed between steep 
banks, seemed a somewhat perilous adventure. 
The commissary’s Indian servant, however, offered 
to lead the way, and gallantly urged his horse down 
the bank. The first plunge nearly submerged both 
man and steed, leaving little more than the head of 
the former above water. Our pioneer, however, 
landed safely on the opposite side, after being car- 
ried down some distance by the current, and setting 
up a yell of delight, turned to enjoy the sport he 
expected to witnéss in our transit. The animal 
we rode was a fine one, and no stranger, probably, 
to this mode of navigation. The bridle bits having 
been taken from his mouth, and the lasso put round 
his nose, so as to guide him if necessary, we gave 
him the spur and dashed into the river, experien- 
cing of course the same fate as our guide, viz: a 
very sufficient ducking. ‘The Commissary followed 
and we both reached the bank on the other side 
without accident. 

During the afternoon we came to several streams, 
tributary to the Valdivia, which, being swollen by 
the recent heavy rains, we had to cross in like man- 
ner ; but as they were narrow and easily passed, this 
was rather an amusement than otherwise. After 
pursuing for some distance a circuitous route, and 
visiting several considerable Indian viliages or set- 
tlements, we made for the sea-coast, and arrived at 
the city of Valdivia on the evening of the 25th. 
The whole extent of country lying between the 
rivers La Cruz and Valdivia, though in some parts 
mountainous, would bear cultivation even on the 
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tops of the mountains as well as on their sides and 
in the valleys. For the distance of ten leagues up 
the latter river, there are many Sparish families 
who live in harmonious intercourse with the natives, 
and to whom the soil affords the means of subsis- 
tence with little toil. They raise a few cattle, 
make and drink no inconsiderable quantity of cider, 
and in short revel in all the easily acquired luxu- 
ries of a lazy border life. South of Lake Wan- 
igue, bordering on the base of the Andes, there was, 
we were told by the natives,—for we did not visit 
it—another lake called Ranco, even mere exten- 
sive than those we had seen to the north. This 
piece of water, it was said, contained an island, 
about three leagues in length, thickly peopled by 
Indians. From Lake Ranco issues the Bueno, a 
deep and narrow river which receives in its course 
the waters of the Pilmaiquen, a tributary stream 
flowing from Lake Pueque. The Bueno sweeps 
through that delightful portion of the province 
called Los Llanos, or the plains, where tiiere is a 
thriving Spanish settlement ; the soil being admi- 
rably adapted to the raising of wheat and most 
other kinds of grain. This isolated outpost of 
civilization lies between Valdivia and Chiloe. The 
river Rane which takes its rise from Lake Hanquive, 
still farther south, receives the waters of the Negro, 
and also, passes throngh the country of the plains. 
On our way to Valdivia we stopped for one day 
at the house of the Commissary General of the 
Indians, the father of our interpreter, who resided 
about twenty miles from the city, upon the bank of 
the river from which it takes its name. He owned 
a fine tract of land in that region, and was com- 
paratively wealthy. We found a considerable num- 
ber of Indians at his house, all daily guests at his 
table. He possessed great influence with the tribes, 
and, from all we could learn, was in every respect 
worthy of the confidence they reposed in him. 
We have hitherto said but little of the city of 
Valdivia, nor do we design more than a brief notice 
of it here. It was founded, as has been already 
stated, by Don Pedro Valdivia, and is situated in 
39° 47’ South Latitude. It stands on an elevated 
alluvial plain, and is distant from point Galvia, at 
the mouth of the river, about three and a half or 
four leagues. It may indeed be said to be almost 
surrounded by rivers, the principal being the La 
Bana, or Valdivia, the recipient of the other nume- 
rous inferior streams; which all disembogue through 
its capacious channel into the bay of Mancera. In 
the bay, and but a short distance from the town, 
are the three beautiful islands of Constantino, Va- 
lenzuela and Mancera. The Port is one of the 
best on the coast, and attracted the attention of the 
English in 1624 and of the Hollanders in 1643; 
each party in turn having made strenuous exertions 
to gain permanent possession of it. It was well 
fortified previous to the revolution and became the 
theatre of some gallant exploits on the part of the 
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patriots, during their contest for liberty. The soil 
of the province of Valdivia is, generally, well 
suited to the culture of wheat, vegetables and fruits. 
The country was celebrated in early times for the 
richness of its mines; but they have, of late years, 
been almost entirely neglected. Lumber consti- 
tutes the most important item in its trade; the 
mountains furnishing the material in abundance, and 
the rivers affording easy channels for its convey- 
ance to the town, whence it is shipped to Valpa- 
raiso and the various ports of Peru. 

Our arrangements permitted but a short sojourn 
among the hospitable Valdivians. ‘The northern 
interior of Araucania was yet to be explored, and 
we were impatient to recommence our tour. Hav- 
ing obtained from the Governor an order to com- 
mand the services of an experienced guide and 
interpreter residing near the river Quolé, and taking 
leave of our host Don Pedro Smith, (an Irishman 
by birth, who had married in the country and been 
settled there for thirty years,) we once more set 
out on our pilgrimage. A small boat conveyed us 
up the river to La Cruz, where we found Grandon 
edifying the inhabitants with marvellous narratives, 
“wherein he spake of moving accidents by flood 
and field,” himself the hero of every story,—the 
lion of every circle. As soon as our horses were 
in readiness we pursued our way northward. On 
arriving at Quolé we returned the animal we had 
hired from the Indian and received our own. In 
this neighborhood we remained several days, du- 
ring which time we made an excursion up the 
river in company with a Cacique named Callupu- 
pangi, or Blue Lion. The force under the com- 
mand of this chief was small and his people were 
remarkably peaceable and well-disposed. 

The Indians think nothing of swimming rivers on 
horseback : twice during our excursion we crossed 
the Quolé in this manner. The horses of the 
country are well trained to the exercise ; we, how- 
ever, who were not quite so much au fait to this 
equestrian system of navigation as the natives, 
sometimes got laughed at for our want of dexterity 
in managing them. Soon after our return, we set 
out for the Tolten, which we repassed at about a 
day’s journey from its mouth. This route brought 
us into the district of the great Cacique, Uaiqui- 
milla, or Lance of Gold, who was a noble speci- 
men of the time-worn Indian warrior. He had 
fought for the royalists throughout the greater part 
of the revolutionary war in Chili, during which he 
had been uniformly distinguished for his military 
skill and determined bravery. We had heard seve- 


ral anecdotes of this chief from the Governor of 


Valdivia who had met him while inthe army. On 
one occasion, the Governor stated, a troop of lan- 
cers led on by this gallant Indian had charged up 
to the very mouths of the enemy's cannon; trans- 
fixed the artillery men with their spears; and then, 
throwing their lassos round the guns, actually suc- 











ceeded in overturning several of them. The na- 
tives of Tolten, with their respective chiefs, had 
always fought under this Cacique. Having many 
years ago made peace with the new Government, 
he had ever since continued faithfully to fulfil the 
conditions of the treaty. His intercourse with the 
whites had long been familiar and confidential, and 
he treated us with great kindness. Like almost 
all his countrymen, however, he was somewhat 
jealous of the intrusion of strangers, and having 
had information of our visit to Villa Rica, was 
anxious to know if our errand were to search for 
gold and siver. 

Still farther up the river, where it approximates 
more nearly to the Andes, resided Petrufguen, the 
young and interesting chief whom we had seen on 
our way up to the La Cruz. The Tolten is navi- 
gable, for small craft, for more than sixty miles, 
and the country bordering upon it throughout the 
whole extent appeared rich and productive. Cat- 
tle and sheep abounded on the fine pastures, but 
| the natives did not appear, either here or elsewhere, 
to have paid much attention to the raising of hogs, 
of which animals we saw comparatively very few. 
A Cacique named Wenchucico had his residence 
near the mouth of the river; but was, at that time, 
absent on a visit, with about twenty of his mounted 
attendants. 

Leaving the banks of the Tolten we proceeded 
across the country to the Imperial, where we again 
fell in with our old friend Antepan, or Loving Lion. 
We afterwards had interviews with several inferior 
chiefs of that district, whom we found less difficulty 
in conciliating than at our first visit. Here we 
succeeded in obtaining leave to ascend the Impe- 
rial; our object being to visit the site of the old 
city of that name, though we did not deem it pru- 
dent to make this avowal. ‘The remains of old 
Spanish settlements frequently attracted our notice 
as we proceeded, and especially the embankments 
of a fort in a tolerable state of preservation. An 
immense number of Indians inhabit the borders of 
this river. A cluster of them was continually with 
us, and the dwelling of a Cacique was pointed out 
at every interval of a few miles. With each of 
these petty princes we had a formal pow-wow or 
talk. Our journey at this period might be said to 
resemble a triumphal march, a messenger or escort 
invariably accompanying us from the residence of 
one chief to that of another, to bespeak for us hos- 
pitable treatment and a safe conduct. Thus plea- 
santly we wended on our way till we arrived at the 
site of the old city of Imperial, the scene of many 
a by-gone tragedy. ‘The crumbling remnants of 
the houses, with the ditches and ruined ramparts of 
the town, still remained, but the place was utterly 
deserted ; the Indians being deterred from taking 
up their abode within its precincts by the same 
feeling of superstitious awe which influenced their 
countrymen near Villa Rica. We remained about 
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a week in this neighborhood, holding conferences 
with the chiefs, witnessing the amusements of the 
people, and studying their institutions. Of these 
matters, for the sake of brevity, we shall treat 
separately in another chapter. 

We had now been near seven months within and 
on the borders of the Arancanian country; had 
succeeded in penetrating all parts of the territory, 
from the ocean to the Andes; had ascended its 
principal rivers, and visited its lakes and the wild 
recesses of its mountains, so long deemed inacces- 
sible to the foot of civilized man. We had seen 
the haughty tenants of the soil, beyond the pale of 
civilized influence, exhibiting their true character 
in the common routine of their simple, we will not 
say savage, life ; and we felt that while the jealousy 
which had sometimes annoyed and retarded us was 
attributable to the remembrance of ancient outrage, 
the hospitality we had so freely and frequently ex- 
perienced was the natural offspring of a noble 
generous nature. 





MATHEWS’ POEMS. 


I. Poems on Man, in his various aspects under the Ame- 
rican Republic. By Cornelius Mathews, author of the 
“Motley Book,” &c. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
1843. 
Wakondah ; the Master of Life; a Poem. 
saine.]| New York: Geo. L. Curry, 1841. 


IL, [By the 


Mr. Mathews is a young American writer, who 
is very little known to Southern readers. Indeed, 
as a Poet he is comparatively little known to the 
public in his own neighborhood; his chief suc- 
cesses having been obtained in a very different field 
of leiters. It is our purpose, for reasons which, 
we trust, will make themselves apparent as we 
proceed, to introduce him to a better and more 
extended acquaintance among us. We shall en- 
deavor, by a proper examination of his credentials, 
to show that he deserves our confidence and should 
be admitted to our hospitality. We are disposed 
to think, when our task is ended, that our readers 
will acknowledge, with due gratitude, that we have 
brought them acquainted with a very acceptable 
companion. 

Mr. Mathews has taken a very active share in 
the advocacy of the measure known to the public 
as the International Copyright. He has delivered 
one or two very spirited lectures, and written one 
or more pamphlets upon the subject. He was one 
of the editors of “ Arcturus,” a magazine of cri- 
ticism and general letters in New York, which, 
while it was continued, occupied a very high rank 
in connection with its brethren. Subsequently, 
he has become more distinguished as the author of 
a satirical story, after the loose slip-shod manner 
of Dickens and other popular writers, entitled 





“‘ Puffer Hopkins” —a work which has encountered 
more praise and blame, in equally extravagant pro- 
portions, than ordinarily falls to the lot of such 
performances ; and by which alone, were there not 
other sufficient reasons for the same opinion, we 
should be disposed to think Mr. Mathews a writer 
of some stamina and substance. It is not your 
tame, nerveless and common-place productions that 
provoke people to quarrel about them. ‘There 
are sundry other writings by the same author, which 
are not now before us. We are pleased to see, 
however, that an uniform edition is in preparation, 
which, when complete, and in our possession, it 
will give us pleasure to examine, critically, and for 
the equal benefit, we hope, of author and reader. 

We confess frankly that we regard the writings 
of Mr. Mathews as valuable rather for the pro- 
mise which they hold forth—the incipient powers 
which they indicate, than for their intrinsic and 
finished value. *.- do not yet consider him, (in 
poetry at least,) a practised writer. He has evi- 
dently not yet acquired that perfect mastery of his 
weapon, which achieves greatly, and, in the happy 
line of a master— 

“ Snatches a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


But he has the materials, the endowment, and evi- 
dently possesses a happy confidence in himself, 
which, even now, prompts him to attempt, and may 
hereafter hurry him on to achieve great things. 
His topics, themselves, in poetry at least, are such 
as require considerable resources of imagination 
and thought; and their very selection seems to 
betray that sort of ambition in their author, which, 
per se, is a partial guaranty for the possession of 
high intellectual endowment. It is seldom that 
unendowed men choose original or difficult sub- 
jects. They are generally content to follow on in 
the beaten paths, to toil upon the masses already 
thrown up from the quarry, to elaborate known 
outlines, grow eloquent upon the common-place, 
and profound upon the familiar—deep in shallows, 
and furious only when there is no sort of provoca- 
tion. It was this very boldness of object which 
first drew our attention to Mr. Mathews as a writer; 
and though we are not prepared to say that he fully 
meets our wishes in what he has performed, we 
are not unwilling to admit that his labors have been 
such as will justify very high hopes of what he 
may, in the future, be destined to achieve. We 
discern in his writings the strong and struggling 
conception seeking utterance in new and original 
forms, and only failing, or faltering, in consequence, 
we are disposed to think, of insufficient training— 
an impediment which the practice of a few years 
will easily and thoroughly remove. Mr. Mathews 
is still a very young man, though he has written 
much; and the pains taking which is always the 
sign of modest genius—and the industry and devo- 
tion which are equally the signs of an honorable 
ambition, will, we are persuaded, enable him to 
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overcome those qualifying and baffling influences, 
which, his best friends may readily admit, keep him 
back at present from his true performances, and 
prevent him from being now, what we do not doubt 
he will hereafter become, one of the most promi- 
nent of the literateurs of the young America. 

We do not propose, in this place, or at this time, 
any elaborate or general notice of the intellect or 
the writings of Mr. Mathews. This task may fall 
to our pen at some future day. Our present exami- 
nation will be confined wholly to the two poetical 
works, the titles of which stand at the head of 
this article,—in both of which we recognize that 
choice of subject which, as we have said before, 
indicates resources and an ambition, in the author, 
of a superior order. It is, perhaps, the misfortune 
of this indication, that it also leads to large expec- 
tations on the part of the reader, which, in the 
case of the young writer, whose experience in the 
use of his instruments is almost always inferior to 
the genius which impels them, is very apt to lead 
to disappointment. ‘The captious, or shallow critic, 
in such case, happening upon a clumsy verse or 
sentence, a thought crudely conceived, or clumsily 
expressed, is very apt to fling aside the volume, 
and dismiss the writer with a contemptuous decision 
of his claims. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate for real genius that it 
knows how to resent this injustice, and appeals in 
the end to more conscientious, and to less fallible 
tribunals. We do not pretend to be wiser than our 
brother in this matter, but we are more circum- 
spect, and we have that sympathy with the profes- 
sion of the poet, which makes us look with more 
unreasoning faith into his tasks—to dwell upon the 
purposes which seem to fill his mind, and to endea- 
vor to discern, through the sometimes imperfect 
and inferior setting of his muse, the jewel of thought 
or sentiment by which he would infuse it with life 
and shape it to a form of beauty. Such be the 
task before us now. 

Mr. Mathews is what has been called a meta- 
physical poet. He borrows his inspiration rather 
from his thoughts than his feelings. His mind, 
rather than his heart, is apparent in his verse. He 
thinks in rhythm. He deals in bold and artful, 
rather than in tenderimages. He is more sublime 
than sentimental—lofty, rather than touching. 
*“ Wakondah, the Master of Life,” ‘“ Poems on 
Man,” “ Behemeth, the Mound Builders’—these 
are his subjects ; these indicate a very great de- 
gree, by their choice, the tendencies of his intel- 
lect. They are subjects calling especially for 
thought—for elevation of sentiment—for boldness 
of conception, for sublimity of idea. They re- 
quire, on the part of the author, the presence of a 
quick imagination, rare powers of invention, and 
resources in reading and reflection, for vivid illus- 
tration and comparison. ‘‘ Wakondah” is a name 
conferred upon the Deity by some of the Aborigi- 


nal tribes of our country. ‘To the poetical mind 

it is suggestive of various uses. That we find 

nothing in Indian History to render our application 

of this choice of subject, instantaneous—that we 

can lay no hand upon the theme in connection with 

the name, is a proof how completely the author 

relies upon his own resources—a proof, at least, 

of his confidence in them, which invites the ‘curi- 

osity of the reader. We are anxious to see what 

use he makes of his subject. Unhappily, so far, 

our author gives us no opportunity of estimating 

his creative powers ; and our analysis must be sim- 

ply confined to the character of his individual verse. 

“ Wakondah” is a fragment, to be finished only in 

the event that the public judgment is favorable. 

Here, however, a misfortune awaits him, which he 

has scarcely taken into consideration. The public 
judgment, (in our country at least,) is not likely to 
be passed upon metrical labors of any kind—par- 
ticularly those which involve the higher standards 
of criticism. ‘The taste for the fine arts, particu- 
larly poetry, is in very low condition in our coun- 
trv. The only poetry which takes the popular ear, 
is that which never tasks the popular thought. 

Simple common-places, gracefully expressed, like 
those of Longfellow, or clumsy versions of the 
Psalms, such as Mrs. Sigourney gives us in seldom-~ 
ceasing profusion—things which we read as we 
run—which never arrest us on the highway, are 
preferred far before Milton. A select circle, a 
sacred few, indeed, expect better things and occa- 
sionally find them; but these seldom utter them- 
selves in print. The ordinary critic of the Re- 
views and Magazines is one who, if unprompted 
by private interest or friendship, rarely runs coun- 
ter with popular taste ; and the poem to which the 
vulgar million give the go-by, he is also prepared 
to pass, either with similarly contemptuous indif- 
ference, or with an hostility which deems itself 
perfectly safe in its assault upon a performance, 
which the great majority will never read, for the 
revision of his judgment. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Mathews may wait long before he 
receives such an answer to his application which 
shall encourage him to conclude his poem. We, 
ourselves, favorably disposed as we are to him, if 
we based our judgment upon what he has given us 
of a plot in *‘ Wakondah,” should be loth to do so. 
Our approbation is yielded to the occasional verse— 
the eloquent phrase and image, the original thought 
and fancy, and not to the sketch before us, consi- 
dered as a whole. ‘Thus considered, we are con- 
strained to object to it, as too obscure in its design 
and utterance ;—and this obscurity, by the way, is 
one of the distinguishing defects of our author, 
the less pardonable, indeed, as we conceive it to 
be the result of deliberation. His verses are stu- 
diously involved, and call, in frequent instances, for 
more than one reading before we arrive at the idea 





which he would convey. Now, when we speak 
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slightly of common-place poetry, we are not pre- 
pared to give our sanction to that, the study of 
which too much fatigues us. Clearness and sim- 
plicity, as well as thought, are among the neces- 
sary essentials of good poetry. If Mr. Mathews 
thinks to elevate his standard by his obscurities, 
he commits a blunder, and cannot with justice 
complain of those, who, regarding poetry as one 
of the luxuries that we meant to sweeten the toils, 
and solace the leisure hours of life, are unwilling 
to find it enumerated among its tasks and labors. 
But let us turn to the poem itself, and give our 
readers some opportunity of revising our judgment 


as we proceed. ‘Wakondah” seems to us to open 
very beautifully. 


5. 
“The moon ascends the vaulted sky to-night ; 
With a slow motion full of pomp ascends : 
But mightier than the moon that o’er it bends, 
A Form is dwelling on the mountain height 
That boldly intercepts the struggling light,— 
With darkness nobler than the planet’s fire : 
A gloom and dreadful grandeur that aspire 
To match the cheerful heaven’s far-shining might.” 


This is a very stately verse, full of noble images 
and asolemn beauty. The line which we have 
italicised, presents the picture of a royal progress. 
The verse which follows is one of more ambition, 
and perhaps not so successful. The third line is 
rhythmically faulty, and materially affects the har- 
mony of its connection. But the images are 
equally vivid and imposing. 

IL. 
“Great God! how fearful to the gazing eye ! 

Behold the bow that o’er his shoulder hangs, 

But ah! winged with what agonies and pangs 
Must arrows from its sounding bowstring fly ;— 

An are of death and warfare in the sky. 

ile plants spear upon the rock that clangs 

Like thunder; and a blood red token hangs, 
A death-dawn, on its point, aspiring high.” 


We proceed with the passages,——though the very 
first line of the next verse is faulty (literally) be- 
yond measure : 


IIL. 


“Upon his brow.a garland of the woods he wears ; 
A crown of oak-leaves, broader than their wont, 
Above his dark eye waves and dims its brunt,— 

Its feathers darker than a thousand fears,— 

A cruel eagle’s plume : high, high it rears, 

Nor ever did the bird’s rash youth surmount 
A pitch of power like that o’er shadow’d front, 
On which the plume its storm-like station bears.” 


There are fine things in this verse, bating what 
we think its obscurities. ‘The images are pictu- 
resque and bold, and the central figure is a grand 
one ; but we note as a defect the comparison of the 
literal and actual, with the metaphysical, as con- 
tained in the fourth line; and we are at a loss to 
know in what sense the author uses the word bruni 
at the close of thethird. ‘The description proceeds : 





IV. 


“ Fill’d with the glory thus above him roll’d— 
How would some Chinook wandering through the night, 
In cedern helm and elk skin armor dight, 
Be pierced with blank amazement dumb and cold ;— 
How, fear-struck, scan the spirits awful mould ;— 
The gloomy front, the death-dispelling eye, 
And bulk that swallows up the sea-Llue sky— 
Tall as the unconcluded tower of old.” 


We do not object to the quaintness which some- 
times marks our author's utterance. The employ- 
ment of obsoletisms harmonizes very well with 
such a description as that upon which he is en- 
gaged. The passage is a sustained one; but we 
object to the employment of the word unconcluded 
in the last line, as not only inharmonious in its pre- 
sent connection, but as absolutely improper in the 
sense of unfinished; at the same time we confess 
ourselves not satisfied with the comparison. 

The next verse is a very forcible one. We are 
not pleased with that which succeeds it, but the 
whole passage is well sustained. 


V. 

“ Transcendant shape! But hark, for lo! a sound, 
Like that of rivers and of mingled winds 
Through forests raging ‘till the tumult finds, 

Or makes, an outlet free from hedge or bound,— 

Breaks from the Holder of the mountain ground. 
Oh! listen to the sadly-urgent ery ! 

No mightier shadow of a strength gone by, 

Through the whole perishable earth is found! 

VI. 

“The spirit lowers and speaks: ‘Tremble ye wild woods, 
Ye vataracts ! your organ-voices sound ! 

Deep crags, in earth by massy tenure bound, 

Oh! Earthquake, level flat! The peace that broods 

Above this world and steadfastly eludes 
Your power, howl winds and break ; the peace that mocks 
Dismay, mid silent streams and voiceless rocks— 

Through wildernesses, cliffs and solitudes ! 

Vil. 

“+ Night-shadowed rivers !—lift your dusky hands 
And clap them harshly with a sullen roar ; 

Ye thousand pinnacles and steeps deplore 

The glory that departs! Above you stands— 

Ye lakes with azure waves and snowy strands— 
A Power that utters forth his ioud behest 
Till mountain, lake and river shall attest, 

The puissance of a Master’s large commands !’ 


VIEL. 
‘So spake the spirit, with a wide-cast look 
Of bounteous power and cheerful majesty ; 
As if he caught a sight of either sea 
And all the subject realm between. Then shook 
His brandish’d arms ;—his stature scarce could brook 
Its confine ;—swelling wide, it seem'd to grow, 
As grows a cedar on a mountain’s brow, 
By the mad air in ruffling breezes took, 


. IX. 
“The woods are deaf and will not be aroused ;— 

The mountains are asleep and bear him not, 

Nor from deep founded silence can be wrought, 
Though herded bison on their steeps have browsed ; 
Beneath their banks in darksome stillness housed 

The rivers loiter like a calm-bound sea ; 
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In anchored nuptials to dumb apathy, 
Cliff, wilderness and solitude are spoused !” 

The power of the Indian God has departed in 
the advent of a superior divinity. ‘The inanimate 
world no longer shows the old allegiance. He 
has survived his sovereignty. The idea is a bold 
and beautiful one, and the passages which follow, 
in which Wakondah, deplores the departure of his 
power, and predicts the future, are not unworthy 
of the conception. But we have no room to give 
them. In the preceding passages which we have 
selected as a fair sample of the poem, the reader 
will perceive, with much that is forcible and beau- 
tiful, much that is inartificial and obscure. The 
epithet “ wild” in the first line of verse VI. is in- 
troduced at the expense of the rhythm. The word 
“took” at the close of verse VIII, proves the au- 
thor to be quite too unscrupulous in regard to gram- 
mar where the interests of the rhyme seem to re- 
quire its sacrifice ; and there is a confusion of meta- 
phor in the latter part of the ninth verse, which 
greatly impaires its merit. ‘This epithet anchored 
is a strained one—will apply very well to the fet- 
tered sea, but does not so well harmonize with the 
nuptial ceremony in which it is made to figure. 
Bat these are minor objections—to be mended if 
possible, but not suffered to prejudice the reader 
against what is really meritorious in the produc- 
tion of the author. We can afford to give but two 
stanzas more from this poem——those in which Wa- 
kondah describes the descent of the new and supe- 
rior divinity. 

XVII. 
“ Lo! where our foe up through these vales ascends, 

Fresh from the embraces of the swelling sea, 

A glorious, white and shining Deity. 

Upon our strength his deep blue eye he bends, 
With threatnings full of thought and steadfast ends, 

While desolation from his nostril breathes, 


His glittering rage he scornfully unsheathes, 
And to the startled air its splendor lends! 


XVIII. 


“ The nation-queller in their length of days,— 
The slaughterer of the tribes art thou !--The rude, 
Remorseless, vengeful foe of natural blood, 
And wood-born strength, rear’d up amid the maze 
Of forest walks and unimprison’d ways ;— 
The dwellers in unsteepled wastes ; the host 
Of warriors stark and cityless, whose boast 
Was daring-proof ’gainst torture that betrays.” 


In the first of these verses the personification of 
the genius of the European is very finely carried 
out; but the verse which follows and which aims 
toembody, in apt parallelism, the nature of the In- 
dian is very feeble, and stuff’d to repletion with 


disjointed and unmeaning epithets. We had mark- 
ed other passages in this poem for selection, but 
our space denies them admission to this notice. 
They are not inferiorto what has been here chosen 
as a specimen of the author’s muse, and indeed, we 
are not sure that some of them are not very much 





superior, particularly verses 22, 23, 24—32 and 33; 
some of them blurred by the defects indicated in 
the preceding, but all of them distinguished by an 
air of boldness, a vigor of conception, a majesty 
of utterance, which, however impaired by occa- 
sional obscurities, is yet wanting in little to make 
the strains in which it is found worthy of very high 
place*among the best achievements of the Ameri- 
can muse. 

The poems on man are more recently from the 
pen of Mr. Mathews, and, though we are not dis- 
posed to rank them as quite equal, in an exclusively 
poetical point of view, with “ Wakondah,” they 
betray more practice, and, in merely mechanical 
respects, show a decided improvement in the artist. 
They are entitled “‘ Poems on Man, in his various 
aspect: under the American Repudlic,—but this 
latter part of the title might very well have been 
omitted, since they would be equally applicable to 
the same animal under any existing government. 
The poems are nineteen in number, are generally 
short, seldom extending beyond the fourth verse. 
The first of these, “ The Child,” we give at length. 


THE CHILD. 


“ Calm, in thy cradle lie, thou little Child, 
Thy white limbs smoothing in a patient sleep, 
Or, gambolling when thou wakest at the peep 

Of the young day—as clear and undefiled 

As thou! Around thy fresh and lowly bed 
Look up and see, how reverent men are gathered, 
In wonder at a babe so greatly fathered 

Into life, and so by influence fed. 


“They watch the quiet of thy deep blue eye— 
Where all the outward world is born anew, 
Where habit, figure, form, complexion, hue 

Rise up and Jive again in that pure sky ; 

At every lifting of thine arms, they feel 
The ribbed and vasty bulk of Empire shake, 
And from the fashion of thy features take 

The hope and image of the common-weal. 


“See! through the white skin beats the ruddy tide! 
The pulses of thine heart, that come and go, 
Like the great circles of the ocean-flow, 

And dash a continent at either side. 

Thou wield’st a hopeful Empire, large and fair, 
With sceptred strength: about thy brow is set 
A fresh glad crown, with dewy morning wet, 

And noon-day lingers in thy flaxen hair! 


“ Kingdom, authority and power to thee 
Belong ; the hand that frees, the chain that thralls— 
Each attribute on various man that falls, 
Strides he the globe, or canvass-tents the sea: 
The sword, the staff, the judge’s cap of death, 
The ruler’s robe, the treasurer’s key of gold, 
All growths the world-wide scope of life may hold, 
Are formed in thee and people in thy breath. 


“ Be stirred or still, as prompts thy beating heart ! 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there shall climb, 
Spirits serene and true against the Time 

That trumpets men to an heroic part; 

And motion shall confirm thee, rough or mild 
For the full sway that unto thee belongs, 

In the still house or ’mid the massy throngs 

Of life—thou gentle and thou sovereign Child !” 
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This is a fine poem, yet we mark in the very 
first verse, the line which we have italicised, as 
an instance of that carelessness with regard to all 
the laws of harmony, into which Mr. Mathews so 
frequently falls, and which is, indeed, the very 
worst fault of his verse. The second and third 
verses are particularly happy, and the images are 
symmetrical, appropriate and well managed. Our 
next extract shall present the quatrains devoted to 
the citizen. ‘These are plain, manly and sensible— 
some of the lines strong and worthy of remem- 
brance. There is possibly a want of the easy 
flow of verse—there is a ruggedness about the ex- 
pression which, indeed, seems to us, to be the par- 
ticular affectation of the author, which we are dis- 
posed to regard as injurious, in half the number of 
instances, to his success; but we do not dwell on 
this. We object to the word “ forthright” in the 
second, and the word “up” in the third verses, as 
being unnecessary, and simply employed to fill out 
the measure. The latter word is in fact an ugly 
blemish. 


THE CITIZEN. 


“ With plainess in thy daily pathway walk— 
And disencumbered of excess: no other 

Jostling—servile to none, none overstalk, 
For, right and left, who passes is thy brother. 


* Let him who in thy countenance looks, 
Find there in meek and softened majesty, 
Thy Country writ, thy Brother and thy God ; 
And be each motion, forthright, calm and free. 


“Feel well, with the poised ballot in thy hand, 
Thine unmatched sovereignty of right and wrong— 
’T is thine to bless, or blast the waiting land, 
To shorten up its life or make it long. 


“Who looks on thee, not hopeless, should behold, 
A self-delivered, self-supported Man ; 

True to his being’s mighty purpose—true 
To a wisdom-blessed—a God-given plan. 

“No where within the great globe’s skyey round— 
Cans’t thou escape thy duty, grand and high, 

A man unbadged, unbonneted, unbound— 
Walk to the Tropic—to the Desert fly. 

“A full fraught Hope upon thy shoulder leans, 
And beats with thine, the heart of half the world ; 

Ever behind thee walks the shining Past, 
Before thee burns the star-stripe, high unfurled.” 


The * Poor Man” which furnishes our next se- 
lection, contains some good verses. We have 
italicised the fourth and fifth because of the healthy, 
cheerful morality which they inculcate. The lines, 
besides, are very happy. 


THE POOR MAN. 


“Free paths and open tracks about us lie, 

*Gainst Fortune’s spite, though deadliest to undo: 
On him who droops beneath the saddest sky, 

Hopes of a better time must flicker through. 


**No yoke that evil hours would on him lay, 
Cun bow to earth his unreturning look ; 

The ample fields through which he plods his way 
Are but his better Fortune’s open book. 








“ Though the dark smithy’s stains becloud his brow, 
His limbs the dank and sallow dungeon claim ; 
The forge’s light may take the halo’s glow, 
An angel knock the fetters from his frame. 


“ In deepest needs he never should forget 

The patient Triumph that beside him walks, 
Waiting the hour, to earnest labor set, 

When, face to face, his merrier Fortune talks. 


“« Plant in thy breast a measureless content, 

Thou Poor Man, cramped with want or racked with pain, 
Good Providence, on no harsh purpose bent, 

Has brought thee there, to lead thee back again. 


“No other bondage is upon thee cast 
Save that wrought out by thine own erring hand; 
By thine own act, alone, thine image placed— 
Poorest or President, choose thou to stand. 


‘A man—a man through all thy trials show ! 
Thy feet against a soil that never yielded 

Other than life, to him that struck a rightful blow 
In shop or street, warring or peaceful-fielded !” 


We must still couple our applause with censure. 
The antithesis—* Poorest or President”—which 
we have italicised in verse sixth, is very clomsy and 
inartificial. ‘“ Pauper or President,” would have 
been more to the purpose, and quite as appropriate. 
The word “rightful” in the seventh verse, though 
necessary to the sense, is fatal tothe rhythm. The 
verse might have run thus :— 


“ A man——a man though all thy trials show! 

Thy feet against a soil that nought hath yielded 
Save life to him that struck a rightful blow, 

In shop or street, warring or peaceful-fielded.” 


We should not dwell so earnestly upon these 
instances of erring versification, in the writings of 
Mr. Mathews, but that he seems to regard them 
with such wholesale indifference. They are recur- 
ring constantly in his lines, to the grievous injury 
of many of his best passages. 

We can afford but one more selection from this 
volume, the last that it contains and not the hap- 
piest. It does not appear to have been taken up con 
amore. It is “the Poet”—a theme which should 
have been equally dear to Egotism and the Muse. 
Mr. Mathews has evidently been at some pains 
with it, but he should have made the moment of 
labor wait upon the mood. 


THE POET. 


“The mighty heart that holds the world at full, 
Lodging in one embrace the father and the child, 
The toiler, reaper, sufferer, rongh or mild 

All kin of earth, can rightly ne’er grow dull; 

For on it tasks, in this late age, are laid 
That stir its pulses at a thonsand points ; 

Its ruddy haunts a thousand hopes invade, 

And Fear runs close to smutch what Hope anoints, 

On thee, the mount, the valley and the sea, 

The forge, the field, the household call on thee. 


““ Men—bountiful as trees in every field, 
Men—striving each, a separate billow, to be seen, 
Men—to whose eyes a later truth revealed 
Dazzling, cry out in anguish quick and keen, 
Ask to be championed in their new-born thoughts. 
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To have an utterance adequate and bold— 
Ask that the age’s dull sepulchral stone 

Back from their Saviour’s burial-place be rolled: 
All pressing to be beard—all lay on thee 
Their cause, and make their love the joyful fee. 


“There sits not in the wildernesses’ edge, 
In the dusk lodges of the wintry North, 
Nor crouches in the rice-field’s slimy sedge— 
Nor on the cold, wide waters ventures forth— 
Who waits not in the pauses of his toil, 

With hope that spirits in the air may sing ; 
Who upward turns not, at propitious times, 
Breathless, his silent features listening: 
In desert and in lodge, on marsh and main, 
To feed his hungry heart and conquer pain. 


“To strike or bear, to conquer or to yield, 

Teach thou! O, topmost crown of duty, teach 
What fancy whispers to the listening ear, 

At hours, when tongue nor taint of care impeach 
The fruitful calm of greatly silent hearts ; 

When all the stars for happy thought are set, 
And, in the secret chambers of the soul, 

All blessed powers of joyful truth are met. 
Though calm and garlandless thou may’st appear, 
The world shall know thee for its crowned seer. 


“Mirth in an open eye may sit as well, 
As sadness in a close and sober face: 
In thy broad welcome both may fitly dwell, 
Nor jostle either from its nestling-place. 
Tears, free as showers, to thee may come as blessed, 
As smiling, of the happy sunshine vorn, 
And cloaked-up trouble, in his turn, caressed 
Be taught to look a little less forlorn, 
Thy heart-gates, mighty, open either way, 
Come they to feast or go they forth to pray. 


“« Gather all kindreds of this boundless realm 
To speak a common tongue in thee! Be thou— 
Heart, pulse and voice, whether pent hate o’erwhelm 
The stormy speech or young love whisper low, 

Cheer them, immitigable battle-drum! 

Forth, truth-mailed, to the old unconquered field— 

And lure them gently to a Jaurelled home, 

In notes softer than lutes or viols yield. 

Fill all the stops of life with tuneful breath, 

Closing their lids, bestow a dirge-like death !” 

There are fine thoughts and good lines in this 
poem, yet, as a whole, we are constrained to say 
that we do not rank it highly—possibly, for no bet- 
ter reason than because we looked confidently to 
find the whole strength of the author in it. But 
this is a comparative judgment based only upon what 
we consider the superiority of other pieces in the 
collection, whose topics were of inferior interest 
and susceptibility. We shall not insist upon our 
objections, and are not unwilling that our judg- 
ment shall be disputed. Reading the verses again, 
we are prepared to think that such will be the case. 
They evidently improve on better acquaintance,— 
and this, par parenihese, is one of the merits of 
our author’s writings generally. The tone of this 
production is very much like that which distin- 
guishes some of the more lyrical and less contem- 
plative of Wordsworth’s verses. Some of the 
lines that please us most we have underscored. 
_ There are others again for which, we are free to 





say, an author should himself be scored. In the 
first verse, for example, he makes an unpleasantly 
abrupt transition from the third to the second per- 
son; a transition which might have been avoided 
with great care, and which is wholly unpardonable. 
The second line of the same verse is stretched out 
one foot beyond its true dimensions. A similar 
inaccuracy occurs in the second line of the second 
verse. These are the defects which discourage 
the ordinary critic and reader, whose ear the very 
organ to which poetry makes its first appeal, if 
once offended, instantly provokes the hostility of 
the judgment, and the real merits of the author 
escape attention in the prejudice which is thus 
occasioned. We trust that Mr. Mathews will give 
more heed, hereafter, to this matter. We can 
assure him that it is a matter of far more impor- 
tance to the Poet and his cause, than he seems just 
now to consider it. We can tell him that he has 
taken more liberties with rhythm than Milton, or 
Shakspeare, or Byron, or Campbell, or Scott, or 
Moore ever ventured upon, and he may deem him- 
self a fortunate person if other critics let him off 
so easily as we. Nay, were it not for his real 
merits, and the superior resources which we think 
are to be found in his mind, we should have dealt 
in the more unsparing language of censure. He 
will find that, however the critic may be disposed 
to esteem the genius of the muse, he will not the 
less denounce her, who shows the holes in her 
stocking. 





“LONG IN SORROW’S GLOOMY NIGHT.” 
A SONG. 
BY A. B. MEEK. 


Long in sorrow’s gloomy night, 
Had my heart deserted lain, 
When thy face like sweet moonlight, 
Brightened all its sky again !— 
There was ’round thee such a glow,— 
Like the air where angels move,— 
That my heart dawned from its woe, 
And all was beauty,—all was love! 


Once I knew a silver tone, 
Sweeter than an angel’s hymn,— 
It from earth methought had flown,— 
Flown to join the seraphim !— 
But thy voice recalled the spell,— 
Melody unknown above !— 
On my heart its influence fell, 
And all was music,—all was love! 


Shall that gloom again return? 
Shall this music cease from me ? 
Is my heart aye doomed to learn 
Beauty’s shade is Misery ? 
Lady fair,—the answer thine,— 
Thine the destiny to prove,— 
Frown,—my heart will cease to shine,— 
Oh! smile,—’tis music, light and love! 
Alabama. 
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THE ICELAND LETTER. 
TRANSLATED EROM THE GERMAN, 
(Continued.) 

“ And this is thy firm resolve ?” asked Frau Von 
Saar of Fridoline on the following day. 

‘My serious determination : | esteem the young 
man it is true, he is pleasant in society, intelligent, 
witty, what you will, but I find it impossible to love 
him.” 

“Do you speak of Ludwig Hohenheim, Frido- 
line ?” 

“Of him and of no other.” 

“You are inexplicable : if I were a maiden, and 
Hohenheim offered me his hand, I—” 

“Very likely,” interrupted Fridoline, ‘“‘ many 
things are possible to a widow of twenty-five, that 
are impossible to a maiden: he will suit you well, 
he cannot be more than thirty.” 

“ Bat understand Fridoline, it is you he loves 
and not me.” 

“You are mistaken, but if he had taken a whim 
to prefer me a little, you will own that is no rea- 
son why I should be fascinated with him. Enough: 
as a friend and companion Hohenheim is welcome, 
as a lover, he would be intolerable.” 

‘“* You rare dear girl, what great difference can 
there be in the same person, as a lover, or a very 
delightful friend? You must not my dear, expect 
men to be so agreeable so— Heaven knows how, as 
you find them in romances ; and even if you do, have 
you never seen a novel, whose hero was a mar- 
ried man? I do not see any thing unbearable in the 
race ; you appear to consider men, when husbands, 
very insignificant beings, they only interest you it 
seems, through their various follies as lovers. 
You will be very apt to find that the agreeable 
friend and companion before marriage will con- 
tinue so after the wedding ; but the romantic lover, 
lays aside his foolscap, as soon as you assume the 
bridal wreath. I do not say but that they remain 
fools even though they put off the cap, for some- 
times Heaven knows, they become tiresome, ill- 
natured, disagreeable sinners enough.” 

** Do you speak from experience *” 

“ Alas! my old man, Heaven help him, was in 
his fifty-ninth year, and notwithstanding his dread- 
ful cough, as foolish an Adonis, as one could meet 
with. My parents thought much of my beauty, 
and had great expectations for me, blessed Hea- 
ven! well, I was a good child, and harkened to 
their projects, ah! after the wedding, I beheld my 
old man with quite different eyes; the cough I 
could have forgiven, but—” 

“* So be it, no doubt you are right, only do not 
desire me to do that which is impossible, and to 
love Hohenheim is indeed quite so with me: I 
cannot bear him, it is distressing to me to be civil 
to him ; yesterday evening I was forced to do much 
violence to my feelings.” 


Vou. IX—91 
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“You are surely jesting.” 

“] never spake more truly, and I will prove it 
to you, for I will not join the party to-day ; perhaps 
he may be there ; I have promised the Landrathine 
Kulm to pass Sunday evening with her, and can- 
not retract, but I shall thank Heaven when it is 
over.” 


“T have completely deceived myself,” said Frau 
Von Saar. 

‘7 know not why; I have spoken to you openly, 
and I have only one favor to request—promise me 
never more. to speak of Hohenheim, 1 give the 
conquest of him up to you.” 

‘** Be honest with me Fridoline, thou lovest ano- 
ther.” 

“I do—I speak to thee without disguise—and 
now not another syllable on this subject. 
and love unhappily.” 

“ Just one word more—if thy affections were not 
engaged, would Hohenheim then ?”— 

** No, never.” 


I love, 





When Fridoline entered her chamber, she found 
on her toilet a likeness of Hohenheim, and near it 
the withered rose, she had received from him the 
eveniny previous. Her mischievous friend had not 
yet done teazing her. Fridoline remained motion- 
less before the picture, at length took it up, and 
moved trembling to the door. “ I shall certainly,” 
said she, “ be married off here whether I will or 
not,” but just then the Frau Von Saar, who wished 
to surprise her, laughingly entered the room. 

“ Take this,” said Fridoline in a sad and broken 
voice. 

“What ails thee?” cried Frau Von Saar in 
alarm at her friend’s looks--thou art as pale as 
death, has my jest ’—thou art not well.” 

“ Take this away,” repeated Fridoline, and sank 
down upon a chair. Madame Von Saar rang for 
her maid, and ordered fresh water. 

“You should not have done this,” sighed poor 
Fridoline. 

“Good heaven!” answered Frau Von Saar, “I 
ean scarcely believe that such an antipathy—or, 
what shall I call it? can exist between two people. 
It is unheard of, you appeared to be pleased with 
each other; I have seen you now daily for three 
weeks and have observed that you appeared to 
seek, rather than avoid one another.” 

“Thou hast promised me never more to speak of 
Hohenheim.” 

Frau Von Saar at this lost all-composure. She 
walked up and down the apartment, casting looks 
of deep compassion upon her companion ; now she 
attempted to speak with her, then turned abruptly 
away, rang again for the chambermaid, and ordered 
her carriage, intending immediately to seek the 
Landrathine Therese. 

Fridoline heard the command, and discontentedly 
shook her head. Her suspicions, that there wasa 
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plan to draw Hohenheim and herself into an engage- 
ment, gathered strength ; many things in the daily 
conduct of Frau Von Saar and the Landrathine 
were now explained to her. «Now did she com- 
prehend, how it happened that Hohenheim and her- 
self had been constantly, as if by accident, part- 
ners at the card-table. Her womanly pride was 
roused, she could scarcely conceal her mortifica- 
tion, and her oppressed heart relieved itself by 
tears. 

The Frau Von Saar continued to pace the room 
in deep thought : a quarter of an hour elapsed, and 
the silence was yet unbroken. The carriage came 
to the door, Frau Von Saar drew near Fridoline 
and took her hand in her’s. “I am grieved,” said 
she, “thus unintentionally to have distressed thee, 
thou wilt hereafter see that I only intended thee 
good.” 

“] thank thee little for thy kind intentions,” 
said Fridoline, all her displeasure again aroused. 

Frau Von Saar appeared much disturbed, her 
eyes filled with tears: Fridoline’s plaintive voice, 
however, gave her courage once more to venture 
on the forbidden subject. 

**] implore thee beloved girl,” cried she in a 
most supplicating tone, “I beseech thee by our 
sisterly friendship to be candid with me. Is it thy 
unalterable determination? can you not love the 
amiable Hohenheim ?” 

““T cannot,” sobbed Fridoline. 

“Unhappy child! I pity thee ! he was the man—” 

Fridoline interrupted her—* not a word more of 
him,” said she as she threw herself weeping upon 
a couch. 








The Landrathine Therese had a similar conver- 
sation with her brother, almost at the same hour, 
and with nearly as little success as the Frau Von 
Saar had met with in her friend. 

“* You may listen or not,” said she, “ but I must 
speak to you of Fridoline, I wish nothing better 
than that she may please you, she is a charming 
girl, and knows how to win all hearts. 
she loves thee. 

‘“‘T know to the contrary,” said Ludwig, “ and 
even if she did it were impossible that I—I beseech 
thee and every one else to leave me in quiet.” 

“ No Ludwig, thou deceivest thyself, Fridoline 
has just as much intellect, just as much sensibility 
as thy Ottilia, and if thou wouldst but confess it, 
she is far more beautiful than thy invisible friend. 
I can carry the comparison between them yet 
further, and, moreover, I will prove what I say, 
only have patience; I have heard a great deal to 
day.” 

* From whom ?” 

* From the Frau Von Saar.” 

“ Does she know Ottilia? does she know her ?” 

‘** She has told me news of her; she will shortly 
make her appearance in our little circle.” 


I'll wager 
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“‘ Well sister, then, and not before, will I give you 
a decided answer.” 

“Tt is useless ; you love an imaginary being, and 
will find her so ordinary a maiden, that you will 
involuntarily turn away from her. How is it pos- 
sible that a man of sense, knowledge of the world, 
and experience, can so grossly deceive himself! 
How many maidens might fall in love with poets 
and authors, if they were fools enough so to do. 
But they know that Bards do not always converse 
in poetry, that their lips do not always speak the 
language of the muses, that in common life they 
are very prosaic persons, and only divine, while at 
their writingdesks. There is something more than 
poetry, fancy or sentiment, required in married life. 
A sound healthiness of mind and body, good humor, 
gentle forbearance towards each others faults, 
smiles where there might be tears; these are the 
gifts that throw the magic of beauty, the charm of 
enduring novelty over the uniformity of domestic 
life, and strike springs of water from the most 
barren rocks.” 

“ Listen to the philosopher!” said Ludwig smi- 
ling. 

“ Laugh if you will, I know you can say all this 
better than I can, but if the skilful physician is 
sick, will he not take medicine from the hand of 
his pupils? I am not learned, but I know from the 
experience of others, that treachery destroys the 
head and heart, and we are traitors to ourselves. 
You are an unconscious imitator of a hero of ro- 
mance. You cannot be what they are, and you 
aim at being much more than we every day mor- 
tals. Weak in reality, you woald glitter with false 
hues : you find the world base and unfit for you, be- 
cause you can discover nothing therein, but pure 
hearts and good sound mother wit. I know mai- 
dens who will weep their eyes red over the dis- 
tresses of a novel, and thrust aside the poor beg- 
gar in the street, who solicits their pity; I know 
mothers who write most beautiful cradle songs, 
while their children are neglected and dirty.” 

‘Wilt thou not come nearer home, Therese ?” 

“ Oh yes; I know men, who from a passion for 
the wonderful and romantic, discard the quiet hap- 
piness of domestic life.” 

“ And J know women,” said Honenheim, “ who 
notwithstanding they are very intellectual, amiable 
and clever, scold and quarrel, because they require 
that every shoe should be made on the same last, 
whether it fits every one or not; who insist that 
every person shall think and feel as they do, and 
call every honest man who does not say A B C 
after their fashion, a hero of romance.” 

** You do not vex me Ludwig; only be true to 
thyself; thou lovest Fridoline, and will not confess 
it, because you would remain true to Ottilia; is it 
not so?” 

“‘T declare to thee Therese, truly and for the 
last time, that to Fridoline I am perfectly indif- 
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ferent. My heart feels nothing for her ; a betrothal 
is not to be thought of, much less a wedding.” 

Frau Von Saar being announced, Therese has- 
tened away to receive ber, and Huhenheim was 
alone. A third person had best not interfere be- 
tween two lovers in affairs of the heart; for lovers 
have singular humors, caused by the sickness of 
the mind under which they labor, and are’very apt 
to go exactly contrary to the wishes of their friends. 
This was well known both to Therese and the Frau 
Von Saar; but the healed are very apt to forget 
what their feelings were before their convalescence, 
and it was from this very cause, that these two 
ladies, who thought they were conducting things 
admirably, had well nigh ruined all. 

Meanwhile, poor Hohenheim was very far from 
obtaining as great a victory over himself as pos- 
sibly he believed he had, but he was very anxious 
to do so, and banish Fridoline’s image entirely 
from his heart. He tried very hard to persuade 
himself that her grace and beauty had for an in- 
stant only, surprised and dazzled him. He found 
his manly honor, his firmness of character inade- 
quate to the trial. He thought of his love and 
truth to a maiden, who for three Jong years had con- 
stituted his happiness, betrayed by a slight acquain- 
tance with another, whom he had only known for 
as many weeks, and whom he tried to persuade 
himself was only superior to the rest of her sex, 
in outward charms. But all this trouble was in 
vain; in vain, too, did he draw Ottilia’s picture 
from his bosom, and hold it, in this dangerous mo- 
ment, before him. Her blue eyes smiled as saint- 
like as ever, her golden ringlets still glittered like 
a glory around her; but involuntarily his outward 
vision darkened, and before his inward sight glided 
Fridoline’s image, adorned with all the graces which 
love and youth can bestow. Her dark eyes, full of 
the deepest feeling, were fixed on him, and the 
radiance of Ottilia’s curls were eclipsed by the 
brown ringlets of her rival. 

At one moment, she appeared to him, as in the 
garden, surrounded by the soft light of the moon; 
now in the dance, sweeping past him in the dazzling 
blaze of a hundred lamps, her whole being radiant 
with enjoyment. 

“And she loves me! Oh, she loves me!” ex- 
claimed he with an odd mixture of ecstasy and sor- 
row; again he gazed upon Ottilia’s picture, and 
read in those innocent eyes the silent reproof of 
his fickleness. He>blamed himself severely, found 
the torture intolerable, and a thousand times wished 
himself in the winter-world of Lapland, where he 
slept more soundly on the rocky floor of the poorest 
hut, than he could now do on pillows of the softest 
down. 

Therese, with womanly cunning, and not with- 
out pleasure, watched this secret struggle; “ well 
brother dear,” said she, when she returned to his 
apartment, “I see thou remainest as faithful to thy 





fair one asa knight of the round table, so I will 
not play the part of a malicious fairy in thy magic 
story, and separate two tender hearts. Heaven 
forbid! my plans, indeed, are entirely destroyed, 
but thy happiness shall be my only desire ; be tran- 
quil, you have judged Fridoline rightly, and I was 
deceived. 

“ How, Fridoline !” said Ludwig hastily. 

“‘ She loves thee not, but is secretly engaged to 
another.” 

Ludwig lost at once sight, hearing, and feeling ; 
he knew not whether he stood, or walked, or sat ; 
Therese spake on, but her brother remained like a 
lifeless statue, and understood not one word of the 
rest that she said. 

“You are intolerable,” exclaimed she, suddenly 
shaking him by the shoulder, as if she would wake 
him from a slumber, “ are these the thanks for my 
good news? I wish Ottilia joy, but she may, per- 
haps, prefer a lover who is deaf; I expected nothing 
less than that thou would’st in thy happiness have 
fallen at my feet, kissed my hands, sprang -up 
booted and spurred, and enquired ‘ where is she ’” 

“Why? Fridoline? what is she to me?” 

‘You are unjust to her, she is a lovely girl; pooh! 
but we will speak of her some other time, I meant 
not her just now.” 

“You said she was secretly engaged to another.” 

* Yes—but I said, too, what you did not appear 
to hear, that Ottilia had arrived; was here—here 
in the Residence, and I hope, in a few days, to be- 
come acquainted with your angel.” 

“ Ottilia here.” 

** Now what a frozen tone is that? truly Ludwig 
your caprices about one maiden would serve a 
dozen.” 

“ Where does Ottilia dwell ?” 

“1 know not—I know not sir, thou shalt see her 
in the succeeding week, with twenty others, with- 
out being able to distinguish which she is, but if 
upon the first glance you should know her, then 
will I believe in sympathy of souls, in the corres- 
pondence of spirits, and that marriages are some- 
timés made in Heaven. 





* T hope,” said the Frau Von Saar to Fridoline, 
“vou were only jesting about vour departure hence ?” 

* No—my uncle insists that I shall return home,” 
murmured Fridoline. 

“Poh! if your uncle should get vexed, I can 
easily pacify him ; you will make me sick if you 
leave me so suddenly. I shall believe that you are 
still angry with me for my little innocent jest ; had 
I known earlier what I now know of Hohenheim, 
I would not have carried the joke so far.” 

“ What knowest thou ?” 

“The Landrathine spoke to me yesterday, but 
entirely in confidence.” 

* You surely heard no ill of him?” 

“Certainly not—but I imagined Hohenheim 
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loved thee, and mistook mere courtesy for feeling, 
and simple admiration for the trace of a deeper 
sentiment; it is entirely otherwise, Hohenheim 
loves thee not.” 

“So much the better; in fact, you only tell me 
what I have already known for some time ; the man 
who admires all—loves none.” 

“ Not so, fair maiden, this is not the case with 
Hohenheim, he has already chosen, and is faithful 
to his lady love.” 

** Indeed !” 

“She is a lovely creature, a blonde with heavenly 
eyes.” 

‘* It is all the same to me.” 

“All the same to you,” repeated Frau Von 
Saar, as smiling, she placed herself before her, and 
laid her hand affectionately on her shoulder. 

“ Certainly,” said Fridoline, casting down her 
eyes, “did you think otherwise.” 

“T am exceedingly curious,” continued Frau 
‘Yon Saar, “ to become acquainted with this golden 
haired Magdalen. She will reside near us, and you 
must stay, if it is only to find out what kind of 
taste Hohenheim possesses.” 

“Truly it is not worth the trouble, I go to- 
morrow at all events ; he may worship ten blondes, 
if he pleases ; I wish him all happiness.”’ 

“ Thy face dear child looks anything but pleased ; 
Ha! what a knitting of thy brows; is it then true, 
that you really are as indifferent as you pretend 
to be?” 

Fridoline was silent, and endeavored to free her- 
self from her- friends’ grasp. 

“ Are you again displeased with me?” enquired 
the latter. 

“ Certainly not.” 

** Look at me in my eyes then.” 

Fridoline looked up, but her eyes were blinded 
by tears; she started suddenly away, sobbing bit- 
terly, and rushed hastily to her chamber to hide 
herself from every eye. Taking the remains of 
the withered rose which she had placed as some- 

thing sacred in a casket, among her jewels, she 
tore the poor faded leaves apart, and cpening the 
_ window, scattered them to the winds of Heaven. 





On Sunday, Ludwig accompanied his sister to 
divine service. He went seldom, but never without 
feelings of pious devotion, particularly when his 
heart was saddened by grief. The dim shadow of 
the pillars, the high arches and gothic cloisters, 
the solemn majesty of the hymns which rose to 
the Father of all, the first holy sound of the organ, 
which always recalled to his mind the innocent 
feelings of childhood ; all had a salutary and bene- 
ficial effect upon his feelings, and he never left the 
threshold of the temple, without finding his heart 
comforted, his whole nature happier and more 
tranquil. 


expected object attracted and absorbed his atten- 
tion. At one side of the church, on a bench under 
the window, among several well-dressed females, 
sat one, whose face was hidden by a black veil, 
which also fell down over her shoulders. His 
glance had accidentally been attracted by the gloomy 
color of the crape ; but when the anknown threw it 
back, he believed he should have fainted, for he 
beheld a pale countenance surrounded by ringlets 
of the brightest gold. The distance did not per- 
mit him to distinguish her features, but the general 
appearance was that of Ottilia. 

He gazed long—* it is she,” whispered an in- 
ward voice, and an involuntary shudder came over 
him, “it is she!” His agitation increased as he 
became aware that the unknown turned her looks 
upon him, then spoke to her companions, who in 
their turn, directed their attention towards him. 
“Do you know yonder person ?” whispered he to 
Therese. 

“Which?” asked the Landrathine. 

“There, on the seat by the window, near the 
last pillar, the lady in the black crape veil.” 
Therese smiled; “I know her not,” said she. 
This, “I know her not,” only strengthened 
Ludwig’s suspicions. It was absolute conviction 
to him. The golden curls vanished from his sight ; 
he felt, he knew not what, a mixture of love, fear 
and pleasure; in one respect, however, Oitilia an- 
swered not his expectation; she appeared entirely 
too lively; sometimes she would stand up, and, 
leaning against the window, gaze all round the 
church; then converse with her neighbor; then 
laugh with some young gentlemen who stood be- 
hind her; whisper first to one, then to another, 
next cast her eyes upon her prayer-book, and, 
finally, find something to do in arranging the folds 
of her veil now thrown wholly back, and so kept 
herself in a constant state of activity. Ludwig 
had not thus pictured Ottilia to himself; her quiet 
Madonna graces and face of gentle resignation, 
rose up before him, and the gay, frivolous being, 
who appeared so wholly regardless of the holiness 
of the place she was in, was certainly an entire 
contrast, not only to them, but to the charming 
plaintiyeness of her whole correspondence. 

“Can I have been so utterly deceived ? can that 
be my heavenly enthusiast? can she think of me 
as she writes?” During this soliloquy, his eyes in- 
voluntarily wandered, from her, to the place where 
Fridoline and the Frau Von Saar (the latter of 
whom also wore a black crape veil,) sat in deep 
meditation. The fair Fridoline’s eyes were fixed 
with nun-like severity upon her prayer-book, as 
she joined her gentle voice, with sweet earnest- 
ness, to the rich strain of music, which rose to 
the vaulted roof. The verse 


“There is yet a rest for thee, 
Arouse thee, troubled heart,” 


5] 





It was during a magnificent chorus, that an un- 


touched many a responsive chord and brought 
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forth many a sigh; Fridoline’s head sank lower, 
perhaps to hide her tears from the surrounding 
singers, but the white handkerchief, pressed to her 
eyes, betrayed her to Hohenheim. He trembled, 
his breath became quicker, ‘‘ She grieves, she is not 
happy! ah! and am I? she loves another, loves 
unfortunately, and I! what a world, where fate 
severs congenial souls that seek each other!” Just 
then commenced the hymn, 

* Soon their grievous course is ended, 

Soon their bitter trial o’er. 

Then to heavenly rest thou goest,” ete. 


This appeared to apply entirely to himself: he 
sank back and his eyes filled withtears. He heard 
but little of the sermon; Ottilia and Fridoline occu- 
pied all his thoughts. He compared them together 
as they sat there before him, unconscious of the 
influence they both possessed over him. Ottilia 
appeared to look at him often and earnestly ; Frido- 
line never raised her eyes, and her imperturbable 
devotion to her prayer mortified more than Ottilia’s 
attention to himself flattered him; “‘ not one look 


this way, though she knows I am here, and we are 


at least friends.” He then tried to persuade him- 
self that he was quite indifferent to all she did, and 
that he absolutely hated her for her extraordinary 
conduct. He turned himself, so as to see only 
Ottilia and endeavored to excuse her frivolity ; pro- 
nounced her much more charming than Fridoline, 
looked again at the latter, and saw with bitter grief, 
that she had no glance for him. When the ser- 
vice ended, Therese laughingly said, “ Beats not 
thy heart ? Ottilia is in the church.” 

“Is she?” answered Ludwig, and perceiving, in 
the same instant, that the blonde had arisen with 
her companions, and was about to depart, curiosity, 
love, hope, and perhaps also a little desire for re- 
venge against Fridoline, spurred him on to watch 
and wait at the door for the approach of the fair 
unknown. He flew foward; the human mass crowd- 
ed together in the portico of the church, and he 
mingled with impatience among them. A lady 
covered with a black crape veil, stood near him; 
the dim light caused by the thick pillars and carved 
arches, prevented his seeing her face ; she turned 
towards him, he felt his hand seized by the delicate 
one of a female, a soft pressure! he returned it, 
and was scarcely conscious that he lived. “Is it 
possible! she has known me in the church, and 
hence her joy, her restlessness, her gayety. But 
how could she recognize me? no one here knows 
who I really am, my name is changed—perhaps, 
Therese”—and thinking thus, he entered the por- 
tico of the church, still holding that small hand in 
his. A carriage waited at the door: oh! Heavens, 
what a discovery! that fatal veil had seduced him 
from his happiness! It was not the blonde, but only 
the Frau Von Saar; he led her, however, to the 
carriage and beheld with considerable embarrass- 
ment, Fridoline, already seated therein. Frau Von 





Saar also entered and insisted upon Ludwig's do- 
ing the same. 

Frau Von Saar appeared to enjoy all this highly. 
Fridoline sat with quiet gravity opposite to the 
man she had declared she so much disliked, and 
to conceal her embarrassment, asked twenty idle 
questions, and received as many idle answers. 

“Children,” said Frau Von Saar, wickedly laugh- 
ing, “I am somewhat malicious—I know you are 
sworn foes. Heavens! what fearful glances you 
throw on one another—I am almost afraid to be in 
the same carriage with you; conceal your hatred 
a little, till you are again at liberty.” 

“ But madam,” stammered poor Ludwig, “* how 
can you believe—that—I—perhaps—that—Made- 
moiselle Bernet—I am innocent.” 

**Ah! dont tell me of innocence; you become 
scarlet from chagrin, every time you look at Fri- 
doline ; did I not perceive your irritability at the — 
church-door? you were ready to quarrel with me, 
before the whole assembly : I was absolutely obliged 
to hold you.” 

“Can you believe this of me?” asked Ludwig of 
Fridoline. 

* You know how fond Frau Von Saar is of mis- 
chief,” said she turning away. 

The carriage stopped and they alighted; Lud- 
wig must of course accompany the ladies to the 
house, at least for an instant. Frau Von Saar 
withdrew on pretence of business, and he was left 
alone with Fridoline. 

The mortification and distress of the latter were 
only increased by this mischievous conduct of her 
friend and she uttered not one word; Hohenheim 
lost all courage, and was only conscious how unut- 
terably precious this maiden had become to him. 
He could no Jonger conceal from himself, that he 
loved her far beyond the sainted Ottilia: he tried 
more than once to speak, but the words died upon 
his lips. 

“Then you were also in church,” said Fridoline, 
at length, merely by way of saying something. 

“ You saw me not, you would not see me. How 
have I thus excited your displeasure, or do you 
hate me without cause ?” 

**T do not hate you; who says I do, Herr Hohen- 
heim ?” 

“ Yourself, though not in words, Oh! Fridoline, 
if I may yet address you by that familiar name, it 
was, indeed, an evil omen, when the rose fell and 
I retained the thorns, and yet I treasured them 
among my most precious relics.” 

“ Herr Hohenheim, recollect yourself, and do 
not speak thus; a dearer friend preserves the rose 
for you, why trouble yourself about the thorns?” 

“For me, Fridoline, there are no more roses, 
this is our last day, let me then open to you niy 
whole heart. I am unhappy, wretched.” 

“Now Heaven forbid! Herr Hohenheim you 
will be happy when away from here, forget, that for 
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one instant, we were both betrayed into weakness ; 
your heart belongs to another; we will banish all 
memory of each other: cast away the thorns, your 
rose is mine no longer, I have it not.” 

Fridoline said all this, with quiet earnestness, 
but Ludwig trembled with emotion, he pressed a 
hot kiss on her hand, turned hastily, and left her. 





After this bitter interview, there was for Hohen- 
heim, no more joy in this world; he returned to 
his sister’s house with a distracted countenance, 
shut himself up in his chamber and refused to join 
the mid-day meal. “I love her!” he cried, “ and 
only her! Unhappy infatuation which drew me to 
Ottilia, whom I knew not, with Fridoline I could 
have been happy. I have wasted my happiness 
on a chimera, a chimera! a pitiful, paltry, extrava- 
gant folly; and I must now renounce a Heaven, 
even while its portals open to receive me. There 
is nothing now for me on earth, but misery ; these 
wounds must ever bleed. Love can never more 
bless me, once only can he enchain the heart ; our 
life has only one spring, the rest is but a feeble, 
insipid after summer, that wearies, but never re- 
freshes. Ottilia! I have sworn thee fidelity, and I 
will not break the presumptuous oath. I will be 
thine as much as so miserable a man can be,—if 
one so wretched can make another happy.” 

Early in the afternoon, the company assembled 
at the Frau Landrathine’s; Fridoline alone came 
late, she had been engaged in preparations for her 
journey, on the ensuing morrow; at least this was 
the excuse under which she passed some bitter 
hours of that trying day. Hohenheim was equally 
tardy ; he feared the teazing of his sister, he feared 
to meet Fridoline’s eyes, he dreaded the hour of 
separation. 

They appeared nearly at the same time. .Each 
read in the looks of the other the sorrow that 
was in their hearts; they mingled with the other 
guests, and approached each other not, but their 
thoughts were together, and their glances sought 
one another through the crowd. The lamps were 
lighted ; Therese and the Frau Von Saar were 
gayer even than usual, the very spirit of joy seemed 
to possess them. Fridoline and Ludwig alone ap- 
peared silent and as if they belonged not to that 
party of happy persons. 

Therese at length drew her brother to the piano, 
“Will you not play?” asked she, “will you not 
give us one song ?” 

*« Plays he on the piano?” exclaimed Frau Von 
Saar, “truly you keep your accomplishments very 
secret, let us hear you—we pray—we entreat ; you 
have been very naughty to day and should make 
some atonement ?” 

Hohenheim seated himself at the instrument. 
“ Fridoline will hear thee, perhaps be attracted by 
thy music,” whispered love, hope and vanity. 

He preluded for a few minutes, in a melan- 





choly manner, the whole company drew in a circle ° 
around him: Fridoline alone remained, standing at 
a distance. His melancholy mood, involuntarily, 
brought to his mind his requiem to his father’s 
memory, through which he had won the notice of 
Ottilia. He played the symphony, then the lay 
itself; he sang, and his heart gave free vent to its 
feelings in the sad lament, wherein a noble .soul 
mourned over the perishing happiness of this world 
and religion drew aside the golden veil of eternity. 

A death-like stillness shewed the sympathy of 
the hearers. Hohenheim’s music found the way to 
all hearts; a mild sadness spread itself around, 
which no one felt more deeply than Fridoline, who, 
weeping bitterly, softly withdrew from the saloon. 

This disturbed not the musician, but another cir- 
cumstance attracted his attention ; he had finished ; 
the last tone was yet ringing in the ear, when Amos 
rushed through the circle of listeners. ‘“ Mein 
Herr,” cried he—* a letter from Iceland!” 

*“ Another letter from Iceland,” murmured the 
whole company. 

** Ts the address in the Iceland tongue ?”’ enquir- 
ed a professor, peeping at the same time over 
Amos’s shoulder. 

Ludwig trembled, without knowing why, “ But 
to day is not post-day, how came it hither?” 

** Oh—ha !—some one brought it here to the house : 
that it comes from Iceland I will venture my head : 
no one can tell me anything about the letters from 
that quarter,” was Amos’s reply to his masters en- 
quiry. Ludwig took the letter, he knew Ottilia’s 
hand : the envelope was without post-mark, but the 
direction was to Copenhagen. ‘Therese drew her 
brother aside. ‘ These Iceland letters” said she, 
‘seldom make you happy : go here into this cabinet 
and withdraw your gloomy countenance from the 
view of my guests.” And with these words, she 
pushed him mischievously into a neighboring apart- 
ment, and Jeaving him, he opened the letter witha 
trembling hand—recognized Ottilia’s writing, and 
read as follows: 

“Tam in the Residence, beloved Theodore, but 
to-morrow I leave it. I came here to get tidings of 
you, and to become acquainted with your sister: 
one of my young friends has introduced me to her 
under a feigned name, that she might not betray 
me to you. I now betray myself; from you will I 
have no reserves. I will never deceive you on 
any subject, and thus compel you to show me equal 
generosity. I am unhappy, dear Theodore, but I 
will endeavor to give a correct idea of my situation. 
Judge me not, without having more than once, and 
coolly and dispassionately read these lines, written 
under deep anguish. ‘To myself have I sworn, 
though never to you, that I would give my hand to 
no one, before I became personally acquainted with 
yourself, and I also bound myself by a vow, to give 
myself to you, if I found you worthy of me. You 
once requested my miniature: I sent you a false one, 
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that I might yet have the satisfaction to see—to 
know you without your knowledge. Theodore, I 
confess all, every little innocent manceuyre. Ah! 
I have yet more to tell: I have become acquainted 
with a noble young man, already engaged to another. 
I heard too late of his earlier love : he is an honora- 
ble man, I saw his secret struggle: still he remains 
faithful to his betrothed, but his heart is no longer 
hers: he permitted me to see his sorrow, and I— 
Theodore, I too, was weak! yes, Theodore, I have 
loved him, yet he remains true to his former engage- 
ment. I remaintrue to you. I have told you all, 
you know him surely—he is a distant relation of 
your own, his name is Ludwig Hohenheim. He 
knew me under the feigned one of Fridoline Ber- 
net : he has—” 

Theodore read no further—* Oh my God! she 
then is Ottilia !” cried he, and sank almost senseless 
beside a chair. Therese and the Frau Von Saar, 
who had left the door of the cabinet open in order 
to watch the perusal of the letter, saw him fall. 
The former shrieked loudly and rushed towards 
him ; he appeared perfectly lifeless, his face as pale 
as the face of death. ‘The alarm became general 
and the company pressed into the cabinet. The- 
rese threw herself, weeping, on the body of her 
brother, “ Theodore! “Theodore !” cried she, ** Oh 
my brother, my brother!” Her screams brought 
back his fainting spirits ; some of his friends raised 
and supported him in their arms, while his sister 
continued to weep loudly and call upon his name. 
Fridoline, who just then returned to the saloon, 
was amazed to find no one there but the Frau Von 
Saar, who was wringing her hands in the utmost 
distress. She heard Therese’s exclamatisna, and 
repeated call of “‘ Theodore—my brother, my bro- 
ther !”—a shudder passed through her. ‘“ In God’s 
name!” cried she, seizing earnestly on the Frau 
Von Saar, “what is the matter? What is it I 
hear ?” 

“ Ah! dear Ottilia! it was meant but as a jest, 
but it has totally failed—go in Ottilia, he is The- 
rese’s brother—Theodore and Hohenheim are one.” 
The company had now gathered in confused groups, 
and with lights in their hands, surrounded Hohen- 
heim; joy had returned to their countenances, for 
he was recovering rapidly; but Therese still wept 
upon his breast. 

* Lead me to Ottilia,” said he in a feeble voice, 
“lead me to her.” 

His sister started up and flew to the saloon, 
where alone and powerless, stood poor Fridoline. 
“Ah! Ottilia! dear Ottilia,” cried she, while she 
cast herself sobbing on her neck, do not forsake my 
brother.” The astonished guests (who now re- 
turned to the saloon) were perfectly amazed and at 
a loss to comprehend the whole scene. Therese 
led Ottilia through the row of spectators. Theo- 
dore recognized her beloved form, he staggered 
towards her and stammered, “ I am Theodore.” 





* Ottilia,” said Therese, “ you will not abandon 
him ?” 

“ Ah! Theodore!” sobbed Fridoline, in a broken 
voice, as she sank on the heart of her beloved. 

* Ottilia! Theodore !” were the only words ut- 
tered by those happy ones. 

* You will not leave me Ottilia ?” 

“ EK ver—ever thine,” was the answer. 

Therese with tears in her eyes triumphantly em- 
braced the Frau Von Saar, “ no more such come- 
dies,” cried she. 

*“ And I,” said the faithful Amos, (who fall of 
sorrow and alarm had been standing in a corner of 
the room, watching the whole scene) “ I will never 


as long as I live bring him another letter from Ice- 
land.” 





TO THE AMERICAN SKY-LARK. 
Alanda Alpestris.— Audubon. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 
Far, far away, 
With the blue heavens around thee, in the light 
The red sun sheds upon thy plumage grey, 
Thou tak’st thy flight. 


And, like a strain 
Of music poured from lips of seraphim, 
Thy song descends upon the smiling plain, 
A gentle hymn, 


To where thy mate, 
Amid the springing spears of emerald grass, 
Sits on her nest, whilst thou, with heart elate, 
Dost upward pass, 


To wait the hour, 
When, with her gentle young, she'll seek again 
With swelling soul and wing of freshened power 
Yon azure plain. 


Sweet bird, farewell ! 
Thine is the flight of Genius, that awhile 
Doth Lark-like mount beneath Fame’s sunny spell 
And Fortune’s smile : 


But soon the storm! then 
Then, with the swiftness of thy downward flight, 
It passes from the vision, and its charm 


Is Jost in night. 
Philadelphia, 





TO HELEN. 


BY JOHN TOMLIN, ESQ. 


I will not tell thee, that thou art 
A Pleiad shining o’er my heart ; 
A glorious river that doth roll 

A mighty current thro’ the soul. 


But ah! thou art to me those lights, 

Which Morning breaks on mountain heights ;— 
An Eden full of joys and smiles, 

An Ocean full of summer istes. 
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As holds the Ocean to its shore, 
A memory holds thee evermore. 
A fond affection now doth thrill, 
Upon a heart, that loves thee still. 


Thou art that more than all to me, 

(More than a stream without a sea,) 

For which—vain thought in me to hold— 

His life, for faith, the martyr sold. 
Jackson, Tennessee. 





VIRGINIA ANTIQUITIES. 


‘pitaph of the Honorable John Blair, who lies 
buried at Williamsburg. 


Sacred to the memory of the Hon’ble John Blair, eldest son 
of the Hon’ble John Blair, formerly President of the Council 
and General Court of Virginia. Soon after his admission 
to the Bar, he was appointed Clerk of the Council, which 
office he resigned on the commencement of our great 
Revolutionary contest.. From that period he was honored 
with a variety of the most important public appointments, 
the duties of which he discharged with acknowledged 
talents, singular integrity and universal approbation ; 
to the last office which he filled, associate Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, he was 
selected from the Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
by that distinguished Judge of merit, the father 
_ of his country, Genl. Washington. He was a rare 
instance of the influence of mild and polished 
manners united with upright conduct and flowing from a 
heart devoid of guile or resentments and passions of 
mankind, as it is believed he never excited enmity nor lost 
a friend. He died as he had lived a sincere and pious 
Christian, with entire resignation to the will of his creator 
and in confident expectation of another and better 
life, on the 31st of August, 1800, Aged 68 years and 
10 months. 


— 


[Along side is buried Jean Blair his wife born 26th 
octob, 1736, O. S. and died 22 Novr 1792.] 


John Blair whose epitaph is given above, was a 
Judge of the court of Appeals of Virginia in 1787, 
and in the same year was a member of the General 
Convention which formed the constitution of the 
United States. To that instrument, the names of 
John Blair and Jathes Madison, are affixed as depu- 
ties from the state of Virginia. 

Blakes Biog. Dic., Art. Blair. 


Epitaph of Col. John Page. Williamsburg. 


Col. John Page of * * Esq one of his Majesty’s Council 
in the Dominion of Virginia. Died 16694, aged 65. 


Epitaph of David Meade Randolph. — Williams- 
burg. 

Under this stone is deposited the body of David Meade 
Randolph, second son of Richard and Ann Randolph of 
Curles, in the county of Henrico. He died on the 23d of 
September, 1830, in the 72 year of his age. An active par- 
tizan officer of the Revolution. Faithful in his duties of 
an important office conferred on him by President Wash- 
ington, and an upright man. 





At Williamsburg. 

H. 8S. E. 
David Bray Armig. 

Forma, ingenio, morum suavitate et comitate prestans. 
Serenissimo Rege Georgio Secundo ad Concilium in Vir- 
ginia constitutus. amen ante munus susceptum florente 
wtate morte abreptus. Elisabetham Johannis Page Armi- 
geri filiam natu primam sibi matrimonio conjunctam habuit 
mutuo affectu conjunctissimam et Sine prole mzrentem 
reliquit Octob 5, 1731. Altar 32, * * * 


[N. B. The tombstone from which the above is 
taken, has carved on it a coat of arms—the crest 
a muscle shell. ] 

Epitaph of Elizabeth Bray. 


Hic depositum quicquid habuit mortale Elizabeth Bray 
Una cum marito desideratissimo, que languenti morbo 
consumpta animam resignavit 22 die Aprilis, anno 
1734. Avtatis 32. A quanimiter, fortiter * * *. 


At Williamsburg.—Editaph of Edward Nott, 


sometime Governor of Virginia. 


~ 


Under this marble rests ye ashes of his Excellency 
Edward Nott, late Governor of this Collony, who in his 
private character was a good Christian and in his 
public a good Governor. He was a lover of mankind 
and bountiful to his friends; by ye sanctity of his 
moralls and mildness, prudence and justice of his 
administration, he was deservedly esteemed a public 
blessing while he lived and when he died a public 
calamity. He departed this life the 23d day of 
August, 1706, aged 49 years. In grateful remembrance 
of whose many virtues the General Assembly of this Collony 
have erected this monument. 

“Tn August 1705 Edward Nott Esq was sent over Lieu- 
tenant-Governor under the Earl of Orkney as Governor in 
chief.” * * “Governor Nott was a man of a very mild 
temper and behaviour but did not live to give the people 
that happiness which might have been expected from his 
administration ; for after he had passed several good laws 
and prevailed with the Assembly to provide a fund to build 
a convenient house at Williamsburgh for the Governor’s 
Residence, he died in August 1706.” 

Keith's Hist. of Virginia, p. 171. 


Epitaph of Major William Gooch, who lies bu- 
ried at Temple Farm, near Yorktown. 


Major William Gooch of this parish dyed Octob 29, 1655. 
_ Within this tomb there doth interred lie 
No shape but substance—true nobility 
It’s self, though young, in years but twenty nine 
Yet grac’d with vertues moral] and divine 
The church from him did good participate 
In counsell rare fit to adorn a state 


Epitaph of Henry Harrison, Esq., taken from 
his tomb-stone at the Old Church, in Cabin Point, 
Surry. 

Under this peaceful marble rests the body of 
Henry Harrison Esq. 
Who with great firmness resigned his spirit 
Unto the hands of his Maker 
the 24th day of Sept, 1732, 
in the 40th year of his age 
Unfortunately alas for his friends 





tho’ not for himself, who exchanged a life of care 
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and sorrow for a happy immortality. 
In his public character he was e 
an upright Judge and unbiass’d Counsellour, 
ever true to the interest of his King and his Country, 
and in private life he was 
a tender husband, a mercifull master, 
a fair dealer and generous friend, 
Pious to God and beneficent to man ; 
So kind he was to his relations, 
that his grateful heir 
tho’ he gained a large fortune yet thought 
himself a looser by his death, 
and at his own cost and charge 
hath erected 
this monument in honour 
to his memory. 


Epitaph of the Honorable Benjamin Harrison, 
Esq., who lies buried at the Old Church, in Cabin 
Point, Surry. 

Here lyeth the body of the Hon’ble 
BenJsaMin Harrison Esq 
Who did justice, loved mercy, and 
walked humbly with his God, 
was always loyall to his Prince, 
and a great benefactor to his Country. 
He was born in this Parish, the 20th 
day of September, 1645, end departed 
this life the 30th day of 
Jannary, 1712-13. 

For these two inscriptions, found at Cabin Point, 
I am indebted to a friend in Surry, who has taken 
the trouble to copy them for me. He has also 
obliged me with a description of the monument, in 
memory of Henry Harrison, which he thinks supe- 
rior to any modern cenotaph of that kind that he 
has seen. Jt appears to have suffered more injury 
from some gothic hand, than from the frosts and 
storms of more than a century. The brick work 
is surmounted with a plain marble slab; at one end 
of which stands a column, about eight feet high, 
brick cased with beautiful marble, elegantly carved. 
The inscription is found on one side of this column. 
The top is richly carved and surmounted by a large 
scallop shell; the base is adorned with a lion’s 
head and three’griffins rampant. Part of this carv- 
ing has been defaced. The whole is capped with 
carved stone, very similar to the mammoth back- 
bones, found in our marl beds, and used sometimes 
by negroes in their cabins for seats. 

May we not hope that the good people of Cabin 
Point will, if possible, protect those interesting 
mementos of the past from any further injury ? 

Farmingdale.—Farmingdale or Kippax was set- 
tled by Robert Bolling,* who married Jane Rolfe, 
granddaughter of Pochahontas. The following epi- 
taph is copied from his tombstone there. 


“ Here lyeth interred in hope of a joyful resurrection, 
the body of Ropert Bo.uine son of Jonn and Mary 


*He was the head of the Bolling family of Virginia. 
There is a portrait of him at Centre Hill, in Petersburg, 
the residence of his lineal descendant Robert Bb. Boll- 
ing, Esq. 


Von. IX—92 





= 


Bou.ine of Alhallows, Barkin Parish, Tower Street 
London. He was born the 26th of December in the 
year 1646 and came to Virginia, October the 2d 
1660 and departed this life the 17th day of July 
1709 aged 62 years, six months and twenty-one days.” 





The following history of the name of this place 
is taken from a manuscript letter of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, written in 1832. “The letter 
which I had previously received from you, bore 
date at or near Cawson’s; and then P was 
living at Kippax, alias Farmingdale or F'arming- 
dell, (as the romantic Mrs. Blodget-Corran named 
it) alias Smoky or Smoaky Lane (as my grandfa- 
ther used to call it;) but the true name is Kippax, 
called after the village of Kippax and Kippax park 
adjacent thereto, the seat of my maternal ances- 
tors the Blands, in the West riding of York.” 

In some old letters, it is called “ Smoaky Hall.” 
It was a mistake, however, to attribute the name 
of “ Farmingdell” to Mrs. Blodget-Corran—since 
the place was known by that name twenty years 
before the lady referred to became Mrs. Blodget, and 
of course still longer before she became Mrs. Cor- 
ran. The Farmingdell house being the residence 
of Col. Theodorick Bland, Jr. was plundered by 
the British soldiery, April 1781. ‘The house which 
was of brick is not now extant. C. C. 

Petersburg, Va., Sept. 30, 1843. 








It was our wish to render the following more seasonable, 
by issuing it in November—but it came too late.— Ld. 


LIFE IN THE AUTUMN WOODS. 


BY P. P. COOKE, 


Summer has gone, 
And fruitful autumn has advanced so far 
That there is warmth, not heat, in the broad sun, 
And you may look, with naked eye, upon 
The ardors of his car; 
The stealthy frosts, whom his spent looks embolden, 
Are making the green leaves golden. 
What a brave splendor 
Is in the October air! How rich and clear, 
And bracing, and all-joyous ! we must render 
Love to the spring-time, with its sproutings tender, 
As to a child quite dear ; 
But autumn is a thing of perfect glory, 
A manhood not yet hoary. 


I love the woods, 

In this good season of the liberal year ; 

I love to seek their leafy solitu ‘es, 

And give myself to melancholy moods, 
With no intruder near, 

And find strange lessons, as I sit and ponder, 
In every natural wonder. 


But not alone, 
As Shakspeare’s melancholy courtier loved Ardennes, 
Love I the browning forest ; and 1 own 
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I would not oft have mused, as he, but flown 
To hunt with Amiens— 

And little thought, as up the bold deer bounded, 

Of the sad creature wounded. 


A brave and good, 
But world-worn knight*—soul wearied with his part 
In this vext life—gave man for solitude, 
And built a lodge and lived in Wantley wood, 
To hear the bellingt Hart. 
It was a gentle taste, but its sweet sadness 
Yields to the Hunter’s madness. 


What passionate 
And keen delight is in the proud swift chase! 
Go out what time the lark at heaven’s red gate 
Soars joyously singing—quite infuriate 

With the high pride of his place ; 
What time the unrisen sun arrays the morning 

In its first bright adorning. 


Hark ! the quick horn— 

As sweet to hear as any clarion— 

Piercing with silver call the ear of morn; 

And mark the steeds, stout Curtal and Topthorne 
And Greysteil and the Don— 

Each one of them his fiery mood displaying 
With pawing and with neighing. 


Urge your swift horse, 
After the crying hounds in this fresh hour, 
Vanquish high hills—stem perilous streams perforce, 
* On the free plain give free wings to your course, 
* And you will know the power 
Of the brave chase—and how of griefs the sorest 
A cure is in the forest, 


Or stalk the deer ; 
The same red lip of dawn has kissed the hills, 
The gladdest sounds are crowding on your ear, 
There is a life in all the atmosphere :— 
Your very nature fills 
With the fresh hour, as up the hills aspiring 
You climb with limbs untiring. 


It is a fair 

And goodly sight to see the antlered stag, 

With the long sweep of his swift walk, repair 

To join his brothers ; or the plethoric Bear 
Lying on some high crag, 

With pinky eyes half closed, but broad head shaking, 
As gad-flies keep him waking. 


And these you see, 
And seeing them, you travel to their death 
With a slow stealthy step, from tree to tree, 
Noting the wind however faint it be. 
The hunter draws a breath 
In times like these, which, he will say, repays him 
For all care that waylays him. 


A strong joy fills 
(A joy beyond the tongue’s expressive power) 
My heart in autumn weather—fills and thrills ! 
And I would rather stalk the breezy hills, 
Descending to my bower 
Nightly, by the sweet spirit of Peace attended, 
Than pine where life is splendid. 


* Sir Thomas Wortley, 

+ Belling is an old word for the peculiar cry of the Hart. 
See a letter, written by George Ellis, in Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, giving an account of Sir Thomas Wortley and his 











GLIMPSES INTO THE BIOGRAPHY 


OF A NAMELESS TRAVELLER. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Great success with all parties. The canvass of 1840 ; Speeches; 
Correspondence, &c. 

There is only one occasion on which I ever 
sport with sacred truth. That is, when I am ex- 
perimenting upon and analyzing human nature. 
This was the case now. It is a high end and jus- 
tifies the means. It should not, however, be prac- 
tised by novices in the “study of mankind.” 

The silent admiration of my immediate compa- 
nions was a mere flash in the pan to that of the 
ladies! They, bless their dear hearts, had posted 
themselves, some in carriages and some on foot, 
on an eminence which the procession was to pass. 
As we drew near, I observed them chatting away, 
and, with the exception of an occasional hasty glance 
at an old beau, looking as if nothing extraordinary 
was occurring, until our sqaad—the “ distinguish- 
ed” ones of the earth,came up. Then, silence 
reigned supreme among them, and every eye was 
upon us. 

I had my cue: that which seeks us and is easily 
obtained is as naught in our eyes. The distant 
and “ uncomatible” is that after which we, [par- 
ticularly women,] languish. I drew myself up 
haughtily, twisted a scornful expression into my 
upper lip, as much as to say “man delights not 
me, nor woman either,” set my hat firmly upon my 
moody and lowering brow, set my eye “in fine 
phrenzy rolling,” and pushing straight ahead, march- 
ed on like another Jove, merely letting the tips of 
my fingers touch my companion’s arm, as though 
he, distinguished as he was, was alike indifferent 
with the rest of mankind to my superior and eccen- 
tric nature. A remark from only one of the fair 
bevy of lookers-on reached me, but it was sufficient. 

“He isa man of genius,” said the most discern- 
ing lady there, “and young, too, and handsome, 
and”—and there I lost the sweet tones of that 
superior woman’s voice. 

Some of my companions heard this, and cu- 
riously did they regard me. ‘ We’ll call him out 
for a speech !” said one to his fellow. 

I believe this startled me an instant; but it was 
only aninstant. “If I am called out,” said I men- 
tally, “ Pll come out. No man knows what is in 
him until he tries to bring it out, and it’s my im- 
pression, and always has been, that the very d—! 
is in me.” 

But where is the subject? What do I know of 
the politics of the last eighteen months or more ! 
Good, I had it! For some unknown reason, I had 
appropriated the little venomous ‘“ Democratic 
Whig” and I recollected, that in glancing over its 
outside form, there was a concentration of every 





reason for building his lodge. 
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our opponents—a sort of short-hand, an elaborate 
compression, a ‘“‘compound extract,” as it were, of 
accusation, which I could diffuse to any extent and 
have no trouble, compared with that of him who 
had made this “ concentrated essence,” which | 
was merely to dilute. I grasped my pocket con- 
vulsively, fearing I might have dropped it. No, 
it was there. My notes were ready. I was pre- 
pared to speak! (Not, however, until I had tasted 
the “ free barbecue.”’) 

We moved on;—we came to the stand. Our 
band were requested to mount it; but this would 
not do fur me. I had other business. I wanted 
food, both for mind and body, time to con over my 
notes and a foretaste of the “free barbecue.” It 
would not do, either, to use the little paper before 
so many of its old acquaintances, or to speak on 
an empty stomach—at all events not on one so 
empty as mine. I therefore added to the interest 
I had already excited, as “‘ something superior to 
the common,” by strolling away from the pageant 
and seeking the deep trench wherein roasted the 
“whole hog ;” and for that matter, the whole ox 
too. There were sundry “cold victuals” around 
however, with which I amused not only myself, 
but all the cooks, with the “ steward of the day,” 
at their head, for about three quarters of an hour. 
I then sought the woods and began to commit my 
notes to memory ; for, besides having neither pen- 
cil nor paper to copy them, I had conceived a pas- 
sion for the “ extemporary.” 

I returned. One orator had spoken, was ap- 
plauded and retired—another followed, and di/to— 
another—and yet another! I never knew applause 
cheaper in my life. While the last was speaking, 
my friend, the member of Congress, who had al- 
ready spoken and afterwards sat with the ladies 
awhile, left them and moved slyly about the “ rougher 
sex.” I suspected some sinister purpose and the 
moment that speech was ended, it was revealed. 
“Smith!” was the cry. “Smith! a speech from 
Col. Smith! Smith! Smith!” The shout was al- 
most deafening. ‘‘ Smith!” rang the welkin— 
“* Smith,” resounded the woods, the dales, the rocks, 
and echo answered “ Smith!” All—every thing— 
around, above, below—ay, all nature, animate and 
inanimate, rang with but one word: and that word, 
“ Smrra !” 

As soon as I was satisfied that a speech from me 
was really the general desire, the popular rage, the 
“agony” of the hour, and not the mere “ mis- 
placed partiality of a few friends,” I gracefully 
arose and, with much dignity, mounted the rostrum, 
where my appearance was hailed with three hearty 
cheers. ‘Then the tumult ceased, and the musical 
tones of my voice alone broke the solemn stillness 
of that lovely morning. 

“ Fellow-citizens!” Icommenced. “I rise with 
a feeling of diffidence quite unusual with me. To 
speak the profundity of my thoughts on this occa- 


sion is beyond my power. Often have I addressed 
multitudes, but seldom, indeed, has it been my lot 
to address so enlightened, so intelligent, so very 
respectable an audience!” (applause, and a little 
wonder: this from a distinguished stranger and 
above all one of my peculiarly aristocratic bearing !) 
“ But, fellow citizens, it is not alone your enlighten- 
ment and intelligence and respectability that over- 
powers and weighs me to the earth. The 4indlier 
feelings of my nature are moved almost to melting 
woman's softness, (applause by the very young men 
and glances, every way, by the ladies,) when I re- 
flect that you have made me feel, nay, almost caused 
unbidden and unaccustomed tears to roll down my 
manly cheek at the thought that, though a stranger, 
however distinguished, no matter, I—I am among 
friends! (tremendous applause—you can always 
get it by so managing your speech that your au- 
dience, making you the scape-goat, applaud them- 
selves.) 

“ The gentleman who preceded me,” I continued, 
thinking it was now time to whip in a modest hint 
or two of my own merits, “told you he was an 
honest, but a poor man. Such is not precisely my 
case. He said he was a just, but an unletlered 
man. Here again we differ. If I am wealthy, 
(here was a sensible rustling among the silk dresses 
and Leghorn flats,) I hope it is no crime; for all I 
have of wealth was, as it were, forced upon me, 
and I pledge you my honor I do not value it that ; 
(snapping my fingers.) Neither do I deny that I 
am.“ lettered ;” (agitation among the learned pro- 
fessions—particularly that of the bar and a queer 
squinting at me by the sheriff of the county ;) but 
I vaunt not myself upon my learning, various as it 
is. Why should 1? The gentleman who just sat 
down told you also that nothing but ¢ruth should 
pass his lips. There, indeed, we are alike—closely 
assimilated. And, fellow-citizens, what but truth 
is necessary to condemn, annihilate and destroy— 
aye, to doubly and trebly pamn (very emphatic) 
the characterless, abominable and corrupt adminis- 
tration we oppose t” (Cheers.) 

‘“ Fellow-citizens! I come not here to descant 
upon, to laud, with fulsome praise, the virtues of 
our own illustrious leaders. ‘Those virtues are 
known to you and engraved on each one of your 
hearts, where they meet with corresponding vir- 
tues in yourselves: (applause, and deserved ap- 
plause if given for the true reason, for I had not 
heard yet who our leaders were, though I doubted 
not there were men of various virtues among them, 
as among the audience ; human nature being but hu- 
man nature in all stations; and referring the sab- 
ject to themselves was a first rate parry :) but I 
come to probe (pointing frightfully with one of my 
long fingers and grinning ghastlily the while,) aye, 
to probe, to the bone the ulcerated corruption, the 








festering gangrene, of our opponents! and mark 
me! before I have done with them, all they have 
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left of character or fame shall flee far away and 
themselves shall writhe and wither in awful agony 
beneath my lash, that is, if I can command my 
wonted energy for but one little hour, which I may 
not in my precarious state of health, which is pos- 
sibly owing to my late severe and solitary studies ; 
(here I coughed languidly and interestingly, while 
the compassionating countenances of the female 
part of my audience fully revealed to me the soft- 
ness of their hearts,) if one short hour of my wonted 
energy be allowed me, I say, there shall not be left 
to our opponents enough of character to fill the 
comprehension of the most degraded, abased, low- 
lived, rascally, dirty abject slave that crawls at the 
feet of power and begs for its beggarly offices, and 
a consequent carte blanche to plunder and steal from 
the government its hard earnings, while he does 
nothing but loaf and fish. (Applause, laughter, 
cheers and cries of “go on,” “go it, Smith,” and 
“he’s a buster, ain’t he ?”’) 

Here I poured out a full glass of water, drank 
the half of it, hawked and spat in the approved 
manner, and sent a shade of the deepest reflection 
over my intellectual index. I was reviving my 
notes and considering how I should manage to pre- 
face the withering charges I had now contracted 
with my hearers to make, in such a manner as to 
affix to them the most solemn proof of their truth ; 
for what would they be without that? But the pause 
I made was elongating a little too much, and I was 
obliged to take the first course that occurred to me. 
My voice became hollow and sepulchral as that of 
a ventriloquist, when he answers his own questions 
from some supposed subterranean cell, and I pro- 
ceeded— 

 Fellow-citizens, why should J tell you a false- 
hood? J, who have just risen, as it were, from the 


grave; I, who have probably double the chance of | 


any in this assembly of being sent suddenly to the 
voiceless tombs? (The ladies put their handker- 
chiefs to their eyes) J, in whom inexorable Fate 
has placed the gnawing cause of that double chance ; 
J, who personally have nothing to gain or lose by 
the event of this contest ; J, who in all human pro- 
bability will never see the inauguration of the suc- 
cessful candidate! Why, I say, should J—ZJ lie to 
you?” (Great sensation. ) 

I then proceeded to make my charges. There 
can be no doubt they were true; for J had seen 
them all in print, in the very newspaper then in 
my pocket. I dilated upon each separately, ex- 
pressing deep hatred and sovereign contempt in 
the strongest language I could command and be- 
spatering my fellow-citizen, Mr. Van Buren, and 
all who “acted with him,” with all the mire and 
slime of the vernacular. In the heat of my argu- 
ment (and for this, upon cool reflection, afterwards, 
1 was sorry; for I could not recollect that it was 
strictly true) I believe I did something like vouch- 
ing for every assertion on my own responsibility, 











or that of a “ nameless friend” who, I think, I said 
was “ high in authority and confidence on the other 
side.” ‘These volleys occupied an hour and a 
quarter in discharging, and then it was time for the 
peroration. That consisted of renewed allusions 
to the intelligence, enlightenment and respectability 
of my hearers, (often repeated, and as often ap- 
plauded,) and a most feeling address to the “ fair sex” 
in particular, whom I called roses, jewels, stars, 
&c., the whole capped by the expression of a most 
rational hope, “it being the most ardent desire of 
my soul,” I said, with allowable oratorical licence, 
* that they might one and all live to be as old as their 
great-great-grandmothers would be if living then, 
and become great-great-grandmothers themselves, 
without a single pain or sorrow arising to interrupt 
their progress towards so desirable and agreeable a 
result !” 

1 then sat down amid smiles, tears, fannings, tit- 
terings and blushings on the part of the gentler, 
and uproarious shouting from the rougher sex. 
Notwithstanding all this, I felt gloomy on account 
of having been so very severe upon our opponents. 
I owe an apology to the late administration really, 
and I here tender it to them, never having had an 
opportunity to do so before. 

It was now announced, that the viands prepared 
for the occasion awaited the action of the com- 
pany in the adjacent grove, and though a pale, thin 
young man had arisen to make a speech, away 
sped the whole assemblage en masse. I was par- 
ticularly invited to'take a stand near the head of 
the table, but was obliged to plead indispositron— 
and in fact I had lost all appetite. Iam happy to 
say, however, that I felt well enough to stroll about 


among my fellow-citizens and amuse myself with 


my accustomed speculations on human nature. 
For a public man, as I had now become, there is 
nothing like “‘ mingling freely with the sovereigns,” 
it puts one in the way of picking up a little of every 
thing in circulation. 

The day passed off as such days usually do pass 
off. The “ Democratic Whig” announced, next 
morning, that it passed “ without the occurrence 
of the slightest incident calculated to mar the 
general enjoyment and festivity, &c.” There how- 
ever, if I remember correctly, was a little circum- 
stance, under the rose, that occasioned unpleasant 
sensations in many quarters, from the influence of 
which I myself was not entirely exempt. The 
matter was wisely hushed up and, as will be per- 
ceived, for most cogent reasons. The following 
copy of correspondence will explain it. I omit 
dates and names purposely, as, should I give them, 
the confidence of the gentlemen interested would 
be betrayed, an act of which, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, I am incapable. 

To Cotonet Joun Situ, 
Present. . 


Dear Sir,—We have heard of the infamous rob- 
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bery committed upon you at the barbecue and, in 
behalf of our club, beg leave to express to you our 
profound regret at the circumstance. Several 
other gentlemen had their pockets picked, (though 
none of so large an amount as that of which you 
were robbed,) which forces upon us the conviction 
that some adept in villainy was among us, whom 
we hope to entrap by private measures. We there- 
fore do not wish the matter to become pudlic until 
we have secured the depredator. If it should be 
generally known, it would probably be the cause 
of unpleasant and seandalous reflections from our 
opponents, who would not hesitate to report, (such 
is the malice and want of principle of that corrupt 
party,) that our meeting was made up of thieves, 
vagabonds and pick-pockets! We cannot too much 
admire your modesty in concealing your own loss, 
heavy as it was; for it was by the merest accident 
we discovered that it had befallen you. We sym- 
pathize with you also on account of your having 
met with such a loss so far distant from your home, 
(for we have learned that you are here alone, on a 
pedestrian tour, in search of health and the beauti- 
ful and grand in Nature,) well knowing that how- 
ever light the loss may in fact be to a man of your 
wealth, yet, under the circumstances, it must be 
inconvenient. ‘Taking this into consideration, we 
have the honor to inform you, that we have made 
arrangements accordingly, and that your draft for 
one hundred dollars on your agent or connections 
in New York will be cashed on presentation by 
Messrs. & Co., brokers, Main Street. In 
the mean time, no secret measures will be neglected 
to discover and secure the villain, and your money 
and papers, if recovered, will be placed in the 
hands of the gentlemen above named subject to 
your order. Once more regretting, in the words 
of your eloquent and beautiful oration, that you 
have not, in every sense, “ found yourseif among 
friends, though a stranger,” we have the honor to 
subscribe ourselves, dear sir, 
Your most obd’t servants, 

A. B., 

C. D., 

E. F., 

G. H., 





Committee, T. C. 


REPLY. 


To Messrs. A. B. and others, 
Committee, &c. 


GENTLEMEN: Your esteemed favor of this even- 
ing is received. I cannot too feelingly express the 
emotions which swell my bosom in reflecting upon 
the very feeling and delicate tone of your commu- 
nication. Allow me also to admire your sagacity 
in suppressing that which has occurred ; evincing, 
as it does, your devotion to our cause, and offering 
the most praiseworthy proof of your ability and 
willingness to do your part toward conducting that 
glorious cause to a fortunate issue. I amatan utter 








loss to imagine how you discovered that J was 
among the plundered, unless from a habit of mine 
of “thinking aloud”—talking to myself, as it were— 
when excited. Iam sorry, and yet I may say I 
am glad, that you did discover my loss; for the 
rascal left me not a “red cent” to bless myself 
withal! and I was laughing (for, though a man 
“acquainted with grief,” I am not of the crying 
school of philosophers,) over my mischance, as 
my busy fancy depicted the figure of a nameless 
individual (who might sit successfully for my own 
portrait) more than a thousand miles from home, 
with no intimate friend near, endeavoring to “ ne- 
gotiate a loan on the credit of his appearance—to 
use a common phrase, “running his face for his 
subsistence”—when your kind and considerate epis- 
tle was placed in my hands and, to tcll the plain 
truth, relieved my ironical mirth most agreeably. 

There is a strange feature in human nature, gen- 
tlemen, which no man ever did or ever will solve. 
We are frequently occupied at the same instant 
with the most contrary and antipodal feelings. 
Such, gentlemen, is my case at present. While I 
cannot, for the life of me, detect any thing really 
humiliating in acceding to your proposal—while I 
feel that you have done in this matter precisely as 
I should have felt bound to do myself, had our situa- 
tions been reversed, there is, despite my better rea- 
son, a flush of something akin to shame mantling 
my cheek while I write the words—D@ I accept 
your offer. 

Should the funds of which I was robbed ever 
be recovered, I beg that they may be appropriated 
as a donation from me, to some of your charitable 
institutions. As for the scoundrel who perpe- 
trated this villainy, do not urge the rigors of the 
law against him on my account. The poor wretch 
would probably be doomed to a long incarceration 
in your state-prison, and on this head, I have some 
peculiar notions. The boasted improvements in 
the penitentiary system, of which, gentlemen, we 
have heard so much of late years, are, in my opi- 
nion, no improvement at all. I have studied this 
subject thoroughly and practically and, as I trust, 
not only with true philanthropy towards the “ ci- 
villy dead,” but with an extended and liberal view 
to “the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
But pray excuse me for troubling you here with a 
pet theme of mine. As I have long had it in con- 
templation to embody my views on this subject, 
and to give them publicly through the press, I will 
send each of you a copy of my pamphlet, when it 
appears; feeling assured that, if you will do me 
the honor to give it a deliberate perusal, I shall 
be by you acquitted of any mawkish benevolence, 
or mistaken philosophy upon this important sub- 
ject. 

To be candid, gentlemen, your letter has re- 
lieved me of an anxiety which I could not but 
sensibly feel, and again thanking you for your 
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timely consideration, and your memorable delicacy 
in the mode of banishing a solitary care from my 
usually overburthened mind, 

I remain, gentlemen, 

With great respect and esteem, 
Your most obliged 
And very humble servant, 
Joun Situ. 


If ever there was “ a fool of fortune,” or a “ bant- 
ling of circumstances,” I am the man! Not a week 
after the occurrence of the interesting events above 
narrated, I felt myself impelled by a different, 
though an equally cogent reason, to address a simi- 
lar assemblage of my fellow citizens and on the 
other side of the question! On this occasion, as 
compared with the former, I outheroded Herod and 
really astonished myself! The applause I received 
before, contrasted with that gushing and uproarious 
feeling which broke forth from men’s hearts and 
throats now, was as the mild zephyrs to the furious 
tornado! My notes, from which I spoke at this 
time, were contained in another newspaper and 
consisted of some trifiing charges against the can- 
didate for the presidency against whom I now 
turned my battery and let fly my missiles, to the 
effect that the honest and brave old soldier, as the 
“‘ Democratic Whig” called him, was a traitor to 
his country, in the general, and played the coward 
at Tippecanoe, in particular. Well: peace to his 
ashes! He was a sage and had noted the excesses 
of both human and political passions, and, with his 
characteristic benevolence, doubtless he forgave 
me among the rest of those who made speeches 
against him in that “ exciting canvass.” Among 
the subtle and wiley red men on the old frontier, 
he must have heard the maxim that “ all is fair in 
politics” as wellas in war. It was always adhered 
to by that talented and successful diplomatist, the 
prophetic brother of Red Jacket—it pleased the 
savages well and has, for several years, been 
adopted and acted upon with great eclat by their 
successors to the soil, “our enlightened country- 
men,” (of whom I am one.) 


The first man who wrote down the saying, that 
“it is impossible to please every body,” wrote 
himself down an ass with the same pen full of ink. 
I have shown above that it can easily be done. J 
pleased two great parties which are rancorously 
opposed to each other—every man of each, who 
heard me! I detest puffing myself—but a word to 
the wise is sufficient—if any body wants me for 
the approaching campaign of °44, why—there’s a 
bill stack on me—I’m “ To Let.” 

Adieu, dear Messenger, pour le present, but 
mark you—more anon. Let not your readers des- 
pair. I am always circulating about and always 
manage to pick up something, of which I will libe- 
rally give them—-an account. 








THE INFANT’S GRAVE. 


It was night and darker than night’s cloudy veil 
were the gloomy thoughts and the anguish of my 
heart. 1 was lying on my bed, but could not sleep, 
and the tears of grief hung on my brow. 

A soft voice came to mine ear, “Thou weepest 
son of Karth, and by thy side the mother of thy 
children lies sleepless and watering her pillow with 
burning tears?” Should I not weep? Should she 
not weep, the mother of my children? Thou who 
seest in the darkness, knowest what grieveth us, 
Behold our children around us, but where is their 
crown, where is the precious jewel which shone 
among them like the diamond in its golden casket ! 
Oh! she was gentle and lovely, she walked before 
us as the child of joy, the bright day sparkled in 
her eyes, in golden ringlets her hair fell o’er her 
rosy cheeks and her ruby lips smiled angel-like on 
her parents and breathed bliss into our hearts. She 
is gone, my own daughter, she left her parents 
daughterless and her brothers sisterless. Beloved 
child, where are you now? 

And the soft voice began again and spake to me: 
** Son of Earth, follow me!” I felt a hand which 
raised and guided me. Weseemed to mount the air. 
We left the thick atmosphere and I found myself 
before a vast temple. Pillars of sunbeams bore an 
azure Cupola, resplendent with the dazzling light 
of innumerable stars. 

Where are we ?'I asked timidly my leading ge- 
nius. ‘ Where neither day is nor night, but eternal 
happiness, where the good find their rest.” 

Now I observed silver-clouds between the sun- 
beam pillars, which bore inscriptions written with 
starlight. I looked at the inscriptions and knew 
them well, for they called in the Blessed. 

Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righ- 
teousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 

“These are the doors which lead to the fields of 
the Blessed, and they all meet, where shineth the 
eternal throne of the Almighty.” 

The angel said it and conducted me towards the 
door in the midst of themall. Upon acloud, tinged 
with the chaste hue of the moon, I read in radiant 
characters : 

Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
The angel removed the cloud and we entered. 
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All was light, too brilliant and intense for mortal 
sight ; but the angel touched my eyes and his touch 
gave them strength to look on all the glory. I 
saw a female figure seated, her face shone as the 
sun, and her garment was white as light. Around 
her a crowd of little angels were hovering. Soft 
brightness sparkled from their infant faces, and 
bliss was their appearance. 

“ Behold,” said my leader, and conducted me 
nearer, “They have been playing, the stars are yet 
strewn about; they play with them who shall be 
the first to welcome and cherish the new comer. 
There are other toys, bows and arrows, with which 
they exercise their strength, to grow strong and 
brave like Archangel Michael, to conquer the Evil- 
one. These bows are made of Truth and these 
arrows of Wisdom. Do you see their garden? 
Here is the flower of Modesty, there are those of 
Friendship and Innocence ; here is Love of Parents 
and Children, and here the flowers of Humility. 
And all these beds are full of flowers and seeds of 
Virtue. Farther here see the flowers of innocent 
Joy and of Heavenly solace. They are working 
and playing in this garden all day and bribe the 
breezes and Zephyrs to go down to Earth and to 
take the seeds of the flowers with them and strew 
them in the heart of man. But mark this tree, 
which stands alone in the middle, a weeping willow, 
as men call it. It is the tree of the Infant angels— 
which have left mourning parents and relations; 
they mount it every day and drop a tear on its 
earthward stretched branches, and the tear falls 
down at night-time on the heart of the living; then 
they feel comforted in thinking of their children, 
for they understand then, that they are happy in 
heaven.” 

But why did they leave their sports now ? 

“They throng round St. Mary to welcome a 
new comer.” 

As he conducted me nearer, I saw the female 
figure was the Holy Virgin. Her throne was made 
of Humility, and her foot-stool of Modesty, and all 
the flowers I had observed in the garden grew 
spontaneously where she was. 

We came nearer, when I saw a child lying in 
her arms, which looked like my daughter. ‘“ Oh! 
my child,” I wanted to cry, and to rush to and em- 
brace it. But my leading angel stopped me and 
said: Listen in silence. 

A soft voice began to speak, and all that was 
around became mute. ‘The harmony of the spheres 
paused, to listen tothe heavenly sounds. Zephyrs 
glided under them and bore them to the ear of the 
devout hearer, 

She blessed the child that lay, a corpse, in her 
lap and said : 

Welcome bere from the land of toil, 
Unhurt by earthly sorrows, earthly griefs, 


Free from the stains of earthly wickedness 
Thou enterest holy regions, blessed child, 





Thou lamb of God! 

When first by bosom felt a mother’s pain, 
When first in gushing tears my eyes beheld 
My Son, the blessed pride of Heaven and Earth, 
Dying the death of the Redeemer of the world— 
My womans’ heart grew weak, and in despair 
I raised my hands up to the throne of God 
And prayed imploringly for consolation. 
Then, in my inmost heart I heard once more 
That self-same voice which, in my maiden-years, 
Had come to me from Heaven and said to me: 

The holy ghost shall come upon thee and 

The Almighty’s power shall o’ershadow thee. 
I heard his voice again that spake to me: 
Maria weep not, for thy mothership 
Shall not be grieved but last eternally. 
Thy son, who has redeemed the world, is gone, 
Having accomplished what his purpose was 
Whilst wandering upon the earthly fields. 
And thus proclaims the Highest through my mouth : 
He sacrificed himself to save the world, 
So be it known, no other sacrifice 
Shall ever more upon my altars bleed— 
The Highest gone—the Lower is not needed. 
But when I find the Loveliest of Infants, 
Fair as the angels which from Heaven down 
Look smilingly upon the kindred being, 
Chaste as the breath of heavenly purity, 
Too lovely for the combat with mere time, 
Too sacred for the dangers of the world, 
Too much thy Blessed Son's and my own likeness,— 
Then will I send my angels from above, 
Their tender arms put round the fading shape, 
In easy slumber, cheered with heavenly dreams, 
They take the lovely victim from the Earth, 
Freeing from earthly weight the ethereal soul ; 
An unstained image of pure innocence 
I'll welcome it unto my holy seat, 
1 will entrust to thy maternal love 
The smiling form, which from thy lap will rise 
An unprofaned priest of heaven itself. 


A smile broke through the corpse and enlivened 
it in heavenly beauty; the chorus of the angels 
raised the hymn, the tones of the trombone shook 
the whole universe, and—I awoke! The sun smiled 
gently in my room and under my window roses 
were blooming on a new made grave. 


Williamsburg. C. M. 


5 





STANZAS. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


The child is dead—and who shall call it back! 

Fond parents weep—but who shall dry their tears? 
When one so young and innocent has left, 

Why should sig'\s echo to alarming fears ? 


What human power eludes death’s stern decree, 
Or dares resist his icy chilling rod? 
Or who can murmur when he comes to take 
The young and guileless home to heaven and God? 


When vernal flowers spread o’er the distant plain, 
And sweetest odors fill the vacant air, 

The pleasurist looks on the varied scene 
With heart elate—nor dreams that Death is there. 
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When dire disease imparts its glowing hue, 
Its victim feels his danger come and past ; 

But, following flattery in her transient trail, 
Death steals along to seize his prey at last. 


And when a mother presses to her heart, 
With many a holy prayer and holy sigh, 

The boon so dear—affection’s still voice speaks, 
“Tis far too bright and beautiful to die !” 


The child is dead—and who shall call it back ? 

Fond parents weep—but who shall dry their tears? 
When one so young and innocent has left, 

Why should sighs echo to alarming fears ? 


Hark! comes a message from the world above— 
*“ Religion is the glorious minister”— 
It speaks of death as sleep—the grave a bed, 
Where sweet repose has drowned each mortal care. 


It tells of waking in a land of rest— 

Of bathing in the founts of christal light— 
Of one eternal day, without a cloud 

To chauge its lustre into gloomy night. 


It speaks of infants too—so like their own— 
Of sinless spirits, smiling, happy, sweet! 

But most of all assures the sorrowing ones, 
“The living and the dead shall one day meet.” 


This was the balm that staunched the bleeding wound, 
That healed the mother’s lacerated soul, 

That dried the father’s tears, and turned his eyes, 

. With holy longings, to the blissful goal. 


Then all was calm: the slumbering infant slept ; 
Its little hand lay gently on its breast ; 

No weeping there, for every living saint 
Felt it had gone to its eternal rest. 


*T was borne away to yonder burial ground, 
Where every eve the fainting sunbeams die, 

(Happy to die where one so lovely sleeps) 
And watching angels keep their vigils nigh. 


Oh ! let a rose be planted on its grave, 

A spotless emblem, that shall bud and bloom, 
And let its beauty and its fragrance live, 

To guide the wanderer to the infant’s tomb. 
Petersburg, Sept. 1, 1843. 





SLAVERY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Mr. Editor:—If you have been an attentive 
observer of late events, it cannot be necessary. for 
me to remark that the question of Slavery in the 
Southern States is every day assuming a deeper 
interest. Scarcely can you open a newspaper, 
printed in the North, or coming from across the 
ocean, but you find it teeming with accounts of its 
agitation in some form or other. 

Notwithstanding the signal defeat which the ad- 
vocates of abolition encountered in the Congress 
of the United States in 1837, and upon every 
other occasion when the question of Slavery in the 
Southern States has been discussed in that body— 
we still find them persisting, with a zeal which noth- 
ing but fanaticism could sustain in their unprovoked 
attacks upon this most invaluable of the institutions 





of the South. I say the most invaluable of the in- 
stitutions of the South, because most closely and 
indissolubly interwoven into the texture of her 
social and political systems. A powerful press at 
the North, zealously devoted to the cause, is flood- 
ing the country with publications of the most in- 
flammatory character directed mainly to the object of 
exciting in the citizens of the non-slave-holding 
States an abhorrence for the institutions of their 
Southern brethren. Societies—thoroughly orga- 
nized—having for their avowed object the abolition 
of Slavery in the Southern States, are to be found 
in most of the Northern cities. Orators, unseru- 
pulous in their statements, and armed with the 
blackest calumnies, taking advantage of the pro- 
verbial blindness of fanaticism, are travelling the 
country in every direction, poisoning the public 
mind with false and exaggerated accounts of the 
barbarous cruelties growing out of the relation of 
master and slave. Conventions, called together 
for the purpose of effecting a more thorough organi- 
zation among the Northern Abolitionists, and for 
giving harmony and union to their future action, 
have convened at several points. But lately, the 
newspapers were filled with accounts of a great 
Convention which assembled at London under the 
imposing name of the “ World’s Slavery Conven- 
tion.” The wealth, intelligence and character of 
the principal individuals composing that assembly— 
many of them the first among the aristocracy of 
England—have lent a dignity to the subject which 
it has never before assumed. Many other instances 
might be cited of the fearful rapidity with which 
the spirit of abolitionism is spreading itself—were 
it deemed necessary. It has already seized upon 
the schools, the pulpits, and a large portion of the 
press in many of our sister States, those mighty 
instruments by which the opinions, and feelings of 
the rising generation are formed and directed. 
Under their influence, unless this spirit be checked 
in its career, a few years will behold one portion of 
the Union, and that holding the preponderance of 
representation in the Federal Government, in- 
habited by a population educated in a false philan- 
thropy, inspired by a blind fanaticism, and with 
minds and feelings embittered against the Institu- 
tions of the other. The next step will then be to 
seize upon the Ballot-box. And when this comes 
to pass, I fear the end will not be far off. In vain 
will the weaker portion seek protection for its do- 
mestic institutions behind those constitutional bar- 
riers, which the wisdom of the founders of our 
government has erected around the reserved rights 
of the States. In vain will it revert to the nature 
of the government under which we live—to the 
fact that it is a government of limited powers,— 
that the powers not granted are expressly reserved 
to the States, and that among those reserved to 
them is the right of exclusive legislation over their 
domestic institutions. In vain will the South hold 
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up the history of the Constitution, and show that it 
grew up amidst the conflict of antagonist interests 
which could be brought to harmonize only after 
months of arduous toil—that the subject of slavery 
interposed one of the greatest difficulties in its for- 
mation, and that when the Southern States be- | 





so many able men within her borders whose fame 
is identified with hers, and to whose eloquent pens 
she might so well intrust the guardianship of her 
ancient renown, she is yet mute? This should not 


‘be. Her inaction lends countenance to her revi- 


lers. If she is attacked, she should defend herself. 


came parties to it, it was upon the express condi-/| If her assailants use arguments, she should refute 
tion, that the relation then existing between the two|them—if calumnies, she should expose them—if 
races inhabiting their territory should remain for | denunciation, she show how unfounded it is. Above 
ever undisturbed by any action on the part of the | all, if they come to her in the name of a false phi- 


General Government. 
will avail nothing. It is not in the nature of fanati- 
cism to be considerate. Its rashness is not less 
proverbial than its blindness. Setting out with 
some abstract idea, it rushes on towards the attain- 
ment of its end without reflecting that it inflicts in 
its wild career evils ten-fold greater than those it 
would correct. We have little reason to hope that 
it will be false to its true character in this case. 
Assuming that slavery is an evil, it will commence 
at once the mad work of its abolition, without 
stopping to reflect that such a course involves a 
breach of faith plighted on the most solemn occa- 
sion, a gross violation of the fundamental law, and 
the destruction of the social and political relation 
which has existed, for more than two centuries, 
between two distinct races inhabiting the same 
country, with much of happiness and prosperity to 
both. I, therefore, repeat what I have said, that 
should the evil day ever arrive when the spirit of 
abolition shall prevail in that section of the country 
which holds the preponderance of representation in 
the General Government, the Southern States will 
look in vain to the Constitution to protect their do- 
mestic institutions. ‘Then they will have presented 
to them the alternative, the dreadful alternative, of 
either a surrender of the Institution of Slavery, 
or a dissolution of the happy relation existing be- 
tween the States. 

The view, which has been presented of the ra- 
pidity with which Abolitionism is extending itself, 
and of the imminent danger with which the Institu- 
tion of Slavery is thereby threatened, is believed 
to be in no wise exaggerated. Any one who will 
observe events of daily occurrence, and reflect upon 
their necessary tendency, must assent to the justice 
of what has been stated. How, then, is the fatal 
apathy which seems, at this critical period, to have 
seized upon the entire South to be accounted for? 
How happens it, that while assault after assault, 
the most cruel and unprovoked is directed against 
her domestic institutions, no arm is raised in their 
defence—that, while the fanatic of New-England, 
the philanthropist of Europe and men holding high 
places in government, whose position alone lends 
authority to their opinions, are daily and hourly 
pouring upon her head floods of the bitterest denun- 
ciation, and doing all they can to brand her as in- 
human in the estimation of the civilized world, no 
voice is heard vindicating her character—that, with 
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lanthropy, let her remind them that charity, though 
it need not end, should begin at home, and that 
while they are sweeping the distant horizon for 
objects of compassion, wretchedness and destitu- 
tion in their worst forms abound at their own doors. 
Silence—inaction—at this crisis, is not the poliey 
of the South—if she would preserve her institu- 
tions and, at the same time, the integrity of the 
Union.* 

I have now, Mr. Editor, accomplished the object 
which I had in view when I took my pen in hand— 
which was simply to call the attention of those in- 
terested to the danger which seemed to me to 
threaten, at no great distance, the Institution of 
Slavery in the Southern States. I, therefore, 
might, and probably should stop at this point; but, 
assuming that it is your intention to devote the 
Messenger, in part at least, to the South, and to 
the vindication of her institutions and believing that 
it is your wish that it should reflect her peculiar 
opinions and feelings upon the vital question under 
discussion, I have been induced to trouble you 
with one or two views which I have long enter- 
tained upon the subject which heads this article, 
hoping that you will at once discard them, should 
you deem their insertion in your valuable paper, 
for any reason impolitic. 

The remarks which I am about to submit upon 
the subject of Slavery in the Southern States 
naturally distribute themselves under three heads. 
First.—The grounds upon which the Southern 
master rests his Right to hold his slave in bondage, 
Secondly.—The Difficuliies which present them- 
selves to the abolition of Slavery in the Southern 
States. Thirdly.—The Effects growing out of 


* The South has not been so silent and inactive as our 
correspondent alleges. Professor Dew, Judge Beverly 
Tucker, Judge Harper, Doctor W. G. Simms, Doctor Ark- 
right and many others, besides the Editors of Southern 
newspapers, have triumphantly vindicated the Institution 
of Slavery in the Southern States; assuming and main- 
taining much higher ground than our correspondent has. 
The South should oecupy the very highest ground on so 
important a subject, yielding nothing to her opponents and 
revilers; but we are willing to present the arguments in 
our favor in any proper form, for some will be convinced by 
one mode of reasoning, who would not by another. 1f W. 
would refer to some back numbers of the Southern Review, 
or of the Messenger, he would learn how ably and success- 
fully the Institution of Slavery among us has been sustained. 
His remarks, however, seem to refer more particularly to 
the present state of things.—Ed. Mess. 
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the relation of master and slave as exhibited in the 
present condition of the two races in the South. 
First.—As to the grounds upon which the South- 
ern master rests his Right to hold his slave in 
bondage. This is an important question, and it 
meets us in the threshold. What, then, are the 
grounds upon which -such a Right is asserted— 
a right which involves a forfeiture of the liberty 
of a large portion of the human race, and which 
is admitted to be repugnant to the principles of 
natural law’? I answer, unhesitatingly, Necessity. 
The stern necessity of the case constitutes the 
title which the Southern master holds in his slave 
as against the slave himself—overruling his natural 
right to liberty. It is that necessity which justi- 
fies and which alone can justify imprisonment— 
which vindicates the Jaw when it offers up the life 
of its victim upon the altar-of the public security, 
or the victor in the field of battle, in putting to 
death the captive who has yielded to his prowess. 
In two of the cases which have been cited as il- 
lustrations, it is true that some crime must be com- 
mitted by him whose life or liberty is forfeited and 
it may be supposed by some that that circumstance 
distinguishes the case of the criminal from that of 
the slave. But surely it cannot be necessary to 
remark, that the object of punishment is not to 
avenge but to prevent crime—that, therefore, crime, 
as it involves a breach of the moral law merely, is 
not the foundation upon which rests the forfeiture 
to the state of the life or liberty of the citizen, but 
that it is instrumental in producing that result so 
far only as, by endangering the security of society, 
it induces a necessity for its suppression—which is 
the true ground of the forfeiture. Necessity is 
the justification, and its very nature excludes all 
inquiry into its origin. When it exists, whether 
criminally or innocently induced, it constitutes a 
justification complete, ample, indisputable. ‘The 
fact that the slave is himself innocent, and that the 
necessity which holds him in bondage is the fruit 
of the inhuman policy of others, may, indeed, elicit 
additional sympathy in his behalf, but it cannot 
make the justification on the part of his master 
less perfect. It is known to all, familiar with the 
early history of the country, that slaves were im- 
posed upon the Southern States, while colonies, 
against their repeated remonstrances, by the cruel 
policy of the mother country. It is alsv known 
that those, who were most instrumental in giving 
effect to that policy, wére the ancestors of our 
Northern brethren, who imported large numbers of 
the African race from their homes across the At- 
lantic, and sold them “ as slaves” in the Southern 
colonies—realizing large profits by the traffic. Itis 
farther known, that after the Revolution which 
separated us from the mother country, one of the 
first acts of the General Government was to pro- 
vide for the speedy abolition of the Slave Trade. 
In the meantime an immense African population 





had collected in the Southern colonies almost, if 
not quite, equal to the European race inhabiting the 
same country. Between these two races there 
exist organic distinctions destined never to be ef- 
faced, and the influence of which has been con- 
firmed by education and habit. From the earliest 
history of the colonies, the relation which has existed 
between these two races has been that of master 
and slave. ‘To attempt, at this day, to change that 
relation would be to disorganize and revolutionize 
the social and political systems of the entire South, 
and to lay the foundation of a civil war which could 
only result in the expulsion or extermination of 
one of the races. In the necessity growing out of 
this state of things, the Southern ‘people find, as 
they conscientiously believe, a full justification for 
slavery as it exists among them. 

Secondly.—As to the Difficulties which present 
themselves to the abolition of slavery in the Sou- 
thern States. —The first difficulty which I will 
mention, because it is paramount with me, is the 
utter absence of all power in the General Govern- 
ment to effect the purpose. If the Abolitionists 
propose to accomplish their ends constitutionally, 
there is here interposed an insuperable barrier. 
But I fear they will have little difficulty in sur- 
mounting this impediment. 1 have already said— 
that should the evil day ever arrive when the Abo- 
litionists shall wield the power of the General Go- 
vernment, the Southern States will look in vain to 
the Constitution to protect their domestic institu- 
tions.* 

The next difficulty which I will mention has, in 
some degree, been anticipated. It grows out of 
the fact, believed to be indisputable, that the only 
relation which can peaceably exist between two 
races, nearly equal in number, separated by con- 
stitutional distinctions which are indellible, and in- 
habiting the same country, is that of master and 
slave. Let fanaticism disguise it as it may—the 
true issue is, which of the two races shall be mas- 
ters and which slaves. ‘To suppose that they can 
live together harmoniously, upon terms of social 
and political equality, is to betray a blindness to 


* As a specimen of the spirit which prevails among these 
men, and of the reverence in which they hold the Consti- 
tution, I call attention to the following extract from a Nor- 
thern paper. “The Abolitionists held a meeting last week 
at Buffalo, at which James G. Birney, of Michigan, was 
nominated as candidate for President, and Thomas Morris, 
of Ohio, as a candidate for Vice President. A resolution 
was passed, in which they assert that they do not feel 
bound to respect the third clause of the fourth article of 
the Constitution, whenever applied to the case of fngitive 
slaves. They say they willtreat it ‘as utterly null and void, 
and consequently, as forming no part of the Constitution of the 
United States,’ whenever called upon, or sworn to support 
it.” The paper states, that “ All the most distinguished 
Abolitionists in the country were present.” We have here 
a foretaste of what we may expect, should the event sup- 
posed, ever come to pass. Constitutional barriers will be 
but slight impediments in the path of the Abolitionists, 
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the past and a gross ignorance of the human heart. ; lies, and cut off at one blow the future production 
The incapacity of a people, long habituated to ser-| of those great staples which constitute almost the 
vitude, for the enjoyment of rational liberty is pro- | only exports of the country. ‘To suppose that such 
verbial. The close of the last century furnished a revolution could be effected peaceably, or with- 
a lesson upon this subject, which should be long out the production of vast and incalculable misery, 
remembered. We then saw a great nation, farther is to betray a very imperfect conception of the 
advanced, perhaps, than any other in Europe in|nature of property, and of the important part it 
the arts of civilized life, throwing aside all the enacts in human affairs. 
restraints of religion and law, and running riot to} I will mention but one more difficulty which lies 
such a pitch of licentiousness that the friends of|in the path of the Abolitionist, and that arises out 
good order and of the happiness of the human race jof the cruel policy which he has seen fit to adopt. 
were glad to find refuge from anarchy, even in the If he believes that denunciation and calumny, and 
blackness of despotism. We have little reason to|the attempts which he is daily making to excite in 
hope that the experiment of emancipation in the|one portion of the Union antipathies against the 
Southern States would result more favorably. In| other, will promote his ends—provided he proposes 
France, the conflict was between classes—the one | to accomplish them peaceably and constitutionally, 
assailing and the other defending the ancient bar-|he could not commit a greater error. ‘There is a 
riers of exclusion and prerogative. Here the con-|tendency in persecution to strengthen the cause 
flict would be between races,—the one but poorly | against which it is directed. Never was that ten- 
tolerating equality where they conscientiously be-|dency more forcibly exhibited_than in the present 
lieve there should be subordination, and with diffi-|case. For the agitators of the North, instead of 
culty suppressing instinctive repugnances which |having Southern allies as, in all probability, they 
education and habit have confirmed—the other, in-| would have had under the auspices of a wiser 
censed by the memory of recent wrongs and riot-| policy, (for false philanthropy has no local habita- 
ing in the recovery of (heir natural birth-right—en-|tion,) have, by the fanatical course which they 
gaged in a war of extermination—a war which, to|have pursued, united the Southern people as one 
say the least, must involve the annihilation, subju-|man in a determined resistance to the assaults 
gation, or expulsion of one of the races. Such a| which have been made upon their rights. And I 
result would be inevitable. No power upon earth |do not think that 1 speak too strongly when I say, 
could prevent it. The causes from which the con- | that the prevailing sentiment is—that, if indeed the 
flict would spring are laid deep in our natures. | Institution of Slavery is destined}to fall before the 
As soon might I believe that the waters of Arethusa | tide of blind fanaticism which js rolling against it, 
would mingle with the ocean, as that the European it will carry with it the pillars of the Union. 
and African races—nearly equal in numbers, in-! Having now, I hope, demonstrated, F'irst—That 
habiting the same country and enjoying social and|the Southern States have a full and perfect justzji- 
political equality, would harmoniously blend to-|cation for slavery as it exists among them, and 
gether, and peaceably codperate in the administra- | Secondly—‘7hat the difficulties which present them- 
tion of government. selves to its abolition are almost insurmountable, | 
I pass to another difficulty. It grows out of the| propose, in the Third place, to submit some few 
amount of capital involved. An almost insupera-|remarks upon the Effects of Slavery as exhibited 
ble barrier would here seem to spring up in the in the present condition of the two races inhabiting 
path of the Abolitionist ; but great as it is I do not the Southern States. 
attach to it that overruling importance which re-| And First—Asto the European race. What 
sults from the relation existing between the races. | has,been the Effect of Slavery as exhibited in the 
The amount of capital invested in slave property| uropean race inhabiting the Southern States? 
in the Southern States has been ascertained to be| Has that race degenerated morally, intellectually, 
certainly not less than eleven hundred millions of | or physically t No one willassertit. That “ com- 
dollars. ‘This capital has long since distributed | parisons are odious” has grown into a proverb; 
itself through all the channels of Southern indus-|but they may be yet justified when used for the 
try. It constitutes the basis upon which rests the| purposes of self-defence. Besides, character is 
agricultural operations of one entire section of the| relative and must be measured by some standard. 
Union. It enters familiarly into all the multifa-| Let us, then, take our Northern brethren. ‘I se- 
rious interests growing out of the relation of debtor 'lect them because they furnish a high standard. 
and creditor. -It is the subject of mortgages, of Their many excellencies are known and acknow- 
deeds of trust, and is one of the main pillars of ledged, and, if we can stand in the comparison 
credit. Upon it old age and infancy, widowhood | with them, it will afford pretty strong evidence 
and orphanage rely for subsistence. ‘Toannihilate| that we are not irretrievably lost. In what one, 
it, without compensation and without indemnity,|then, of the manly virtues is the South inferior to 
would spread ruin through all the varied depart-|the North? Is it in courage? Let the annals of 
ments of society, destroy the happiness of fami-' the Revolution answer the question. Is it in pa- 
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triotism ? I appeal again to the annals of the Revo- 
lation. Is it in wisdom? I hold up the records of 
the country and ask—who were most instrumental 
in erecting the beautiful fabric of government under 
which we live, and in vindicating its title to the 
lofty stand which it has assumed among the na- 
tigns-of The earth? Is it in chivalry? That will 


In what, then, is the European race inhabiting the 
Southern States inferior to their countrymen in the 
North? In the arts of gain, they may, indeed, 
concede a superiority ; but that, as they believe, is 
properly attributable, not to the existence of sla- 
very among them, but to the fiscal action of the 
General Government. In nothing, then, fairly 
attributable to the institution of slavery, are they 
inferior. In some things, indeed, were it becoming 
to do so, they might assert a superiority. ‘To those 
lofty virtues which, in the time of the Plantaga- 
nets—the old Baronial days of England—when 
the feudal system was in its full vigor, grew out of 
the relation of Lord and Vassal, between which 
and the relation existing between master and slave 
in the Southern States no slight resemblance may 
be traced—they lay an especial claim. A chival- 
rous daring—a spirit that may break but never 
bend—an estimate placed upon individual honor 
which counts all else as dust in the balance—vir- 
tues, such as these, are the peculiar birthright of 
the Southern people. They hold them as a direct 
inheritance from that bold race of cavaliers who 
emigrated from all parts of Europe and settled in 
the Southern colonies. Nor have they been im- 
paired inthe transmission. But, as | have already 
said, the South asserts no superiority, she only re- 
fuses to yield it. And here I close this chapter of 
comparisons, into which I have been betrayed only 
for the purposes of vindication. 

Secondly.—As to the African race. What has 
been the effect of slavery as exhibited in the pre- 
sent condition of the African race inhabiting the 
Southern States, The views which Iam about to 
submit upon this branch of the subject will, I fear, 
be deemed heretical by many; but I have the con- 
solation to believe, that when truth shall have had 
time to vindicate itself, and the thick mists in which 
fanaticism has enveloped this subject shall have 
dispersed, their justice will be universally acknow- 
ledged. I will, then, lay down two propositions, 
which, if they have any truth in them, constitute 
a perfect vindication for the South, and should for 
ever silence that intrusive humanity and trans- 
atlantic benevolence, with which she has of late 
been so much persecuted. The first of those pro- 
positions is—That the present condition of the 
African race in the Southern States is superior to 
that which is the inevitable destiny of the laboring 
classes throughout the world. In order that there 
may be no misapprehension upon this point, it may 


labor is the common destiny of the great mass of 

the human race—that there is now, and has been, 

waging incessantly, in every age and clime, since 

the infancy of society, a war between labor and 

capital; and, that at no period of the world, has 

Jabor received more than a small proportion of its 

own products. It would be easy, were it deemed 

necessary, to trace the origin and history of this 

war between labor and capital, which has always 

resulted in the subjugation of labor, and to point 

out the forms which this servitude has assumed at 
different periods of the world. But this would be 
apart from my purpose. All that I have now to 
deal with is the fact, which is indisputable, that 
capital has, in all ages, held labor in subjection, 
and that labor has never received more than a small 
proportion of its own products. What that pro- 
portion is, and, by a fixed principle of our nature, 
must be, is the point to which I wish to direct the 
present inquiry. ‘This is the question, and its solu- 
tion is not difficult. It is to be found in a legiti- 
mate deduction from the tremendous principle so 
ably developed by Malthus in his “* Essay on Popu- 
lation.” The deduction may be startling, as is the 
principle itself; but the one has commanded an al- 
most universal acknowledgment ofits truth, and the 
other is believed to be indisputable. In that essay 
the great, but long neglected truth flashes forth 
with a fearful vividness—that along the whole line 
of human progress, there is a tendency in the popu- 
lation of every nation or community to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence which its own 
territory can supply. ‘Nor have we the consola- 
tion, as some have supposed, that the misery ne- 
cessarily resulting from this tendency in popula- 
tion to press upon the means of subsistence—to 
suffocate itself by its own too great fecundity, is 
an evil of some remote indefinite period, in all pro- 
bability never to be experienced ; on the contrary, 
if there be any truth in the author’s speculations, 
that time has long since arrived. The pressure is 
now felt—has been felt from the earliest period to 
which the records or traditions of the human race 
extend, and will continue to be felt until some 
organic change is effected in the constitution of 
our natufe. But let the author speak for him- 
self. 

‘If the proportion between the natural increase 
of population and food, which was stated in the 
beginning of this essay, and which has received 
considerable confirmation from the poverty that has 
been found to prevail in every stage and depart- 
ment of human society, be in any degree near the 
truth, it will appear, on the contrary, that the period 
when the number of men surpass their means of 
subsistence has long since arrived, and that this ne- 
cessary oscillation, this constantly subsisting cause 
of periodical misery, has existed ever since we 
have had any histories of mankind—does exist at 





be well to premise what will not be disputed—that 


present and will forever continue to exist, unless 
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some decided change take place in the physical 
constitution of our nature.” 

It thus appears that there is a principle, fixed 
in the “ constitution of our nature,” which has been 
operating from the beginning, which is now opera- 
ting, and which is, in all probability, destined to 
operate through all time, by which population is 
always held at the utmost point of repletion at 
which it can sustain itself, and that it would long 
since, in obedience to the law of its progression," 
have pressed by this point, were it not checked by 
an absence of the means of subsistence. We have, 
then, arrived at this important truth—that the want 
of subsistence is all which prevents population from 
rushing on at a ratio of increase which must soon 
stifle the world with the excess of its own prolific 
progeny. With this datum we can have little diffi- 
culty in solving the problem which we have in hand, 
viz: Whai proportion of its own products is al- 
lotted to labor. For if, indeed, there be any truth 
in the premises; if population—that is labor—is, 
by a fixed principle, always held at the utmost 
point of repletion at which it can sustain itself, with 
a tendency still to press on in a geometrical ratio 
of increase, which tendency is only checked by a 
want of the means of subsistence, is it not obvious 
that if you furnish the means of subsistence you 
remove the only obstacle to its almost infinite pro- 
duction? Here, then, we have the solution. It is 
founded in the laws of supply and demand. Swé- 
sistence* is all that labor receives out of its own 
products, because, with subsistence, any amount of 
labor may be commanded. To show that I am 
sustained in the result to which. I have arrived by 
the highest authority, I will here insert an extract 
from “ Say’s Political Economy.” 

“ Simple, or rough labor may be executed by 
any man possessed of life and health; wherefore, 
bare existence is all that is requisite to insure a 
supply of that class of industry. Consequently, 
its wages never rise in any country much above 
what is absolutely necessary to subsistence: and 
the quantum of supply always remains on a level 
with the demand ; nay, often goes beyond it; for 
the difficulty lies not in acquiring existence, but in 
supporting it. Whenever the mere circumstance 
of existence is sufficient for the execution of any 
kind of work, and that work affords the means of 
supporting existence, the vacuum is speedily filled 
up.”—p. 287. 

It is proper to state that the author qualifies this 
proposition to some extent by stating in effect—that, 
inasmuch as labor must soon become extinct with- 
out the means of perpetuating itself, it necessarily 
derives from its products a portion sufficient, not 
merely for its present maintenance, but likewise 
for the recruiting of its numerical strength. Al- 
lowing this qualification, it thus appears that a bare 


* Under which term I include present subsistence, to- 
gether with the means of perpetuating itself. 


subsistence, with the addition of just enough to 
enable it to perpetuate itself, is all that simple labor 
receives, or is ever destined to receive through any 
prolonged period of time. This presents, indeed, 
a melancholy picture of the present condition and 
future prospects of the great mass of the human 
race. But it is not less true than melancholy. 
What an awful and, at the same time, literal ful- 
filmeat does it furnish of the curse inflicted upon 
man at the fall—*“ Cursed is the ground for thy sake, 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life—in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground !” 

With this view of the present condition and 
future prospects of the laboring classes throughout 
the world before them, I appeal to that portion of 
our Northern brethren who have engaged in a 
crusade against the institutions of their countrymen 
in the South, and beseech them to pause in their 
wild career. I call upon them, in all candor, to 
say whether that philanthropy is not false and that 
fanaticism blind which would disturb the relation 
of master and slave in the Southern States—a re- 
lation which insures a certain subsistence to nearly 
three millions of laboring men. In being furnished 
with subsistence, together with the means of per- 
petuating his race, the slave, as we have seen, 
stands upon a common platform with the working- 
man every where. In having that subsistence 
secured to him—in being placed beyond the reach 
of want—in having the assurance that in old age 
and infancy, in sickness and in accident, the sub- 
stantial comforts of life will be supplied him, he is 
advanced a step farther in the amelioration of his 
condition. How incomparably superior is it to 
that of the peasant of Ireland—the pauper of En- 
gland, the serf of Russia, or the lazarone of Italy. 
But I here forbear, as it is my intention to follow 
up the views which have been presented—some- 
what speculative in their character, by an appeal 
to facts, from which it will appear, if I be not 
greatly deceived, 

Secondly ;—That the condition of the African 
race in the Southern States will compare advanta- 
géously with that of the working classes through- 
out the world. ; 

In the remarks which have been submitted, we 
were lead, by a course of speculative reasoning, 
to the conclusion that labor in no country can com- 
mand, for a prolonged period, more than a bare 
subsistence, together with the means of perpetua- 
ting itself. Assuming this to be true, and revert- 
ing to the indisputable fact that the slave in the 
Southern States was furnished both with the means 
of subsistence and of propagating his race, the 
farther conclusion was irresistible, that his condi- 
tion is at least equal to that which is the common 
destiny of labor throughout the world. Let us 





see how this conclusion is sustained by facts. Be- 
fore doing so, I beg leave to state it as my firm 
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conviction, deliberately entertained after having 
bestowed some attention upon the condition of the 
working classes in other countries, that nowhere is 
the distribution of wealth more favorable to the 
laborer than in the Southern States of the Union— 
nowhere is a larger share of his own products al- 
lotted to him, or less exacted from him. ‘To take 
each country separately, and institute a comparison 
between the condition of its laboring classes and 
that of the slave, would be a task for which the 
writer has neither time, material, nor ability. His 
purpose is to take one country only and institute 
the comparison as to that. England is selected 
for many obvious reasons. Her Parliamentary 
Reports furnish us with information on the subject 
which we do not possess in reference to other coun- 
tries—the laborer of England is supposed to be a 
fair representative of his class throughout Europe ; 
her peasantry, as she boasts, are the happiest in 
the world, and from her philanthropists come to us 
the most frequent and urgent appeals for the abo- 
lition of slavery. Let us, then, see how the con- 
dition of the slave in the Southern States com- 
pares with that of the peasantry of England—* the 
happiest peasantry in the world.” What follows 
rests principally on English authority. The West- 
minster Review for January 1842, says— 

“There is not a step, but simply a Aand’s breadth 
between the condition of our agricultural laborers 
and pauperism! For though the labor of our parish 
yards and Unions is more dependent and less re- 
raunerated than that of the free labor of those who 


keep themselves aloof from the parish, yet such | 


is the actual condition of the farming men of this 
country, to say nothing of Ireland, that if only 
sickness during a few weeks assail them, or they 
lose employment during the same space of time, 
they have nothing to fall back upon, but the large 
district receptacles fur the sick, the famishing and 
the infirm. ° : * ° 

“ Misery every where exists—vasi and incalcu- 
lable misery! but it is more obvious, condensed, 
palpitating, and fuller of interest to a mere casual 
observer, in the great towns and cities, than in the 
fields, moors, fens and mountains of our land. 
Misery in the country is less obvious to the passer- 
by, to the votary of pleasure and dissipation, and 
even to the man of leisure and reflection: but it 
is not less real. The cottagers of England, once 
so cheerful and gay, are melancholy and mournful. 
The voice of singing is never heard within their 
walls. ‘Their inmates vegetate on potatoes and 
hard dumplings, and keep themselves warm with 
hot water poured over one small teaspoonful of tea 
that barely colors the water, and which is admin- 
istered to the fretful children by their anxious and 
impoverished parents.” 

Mr. Lester, in his late book on the Condition and 
Fate of England, has the following paragraphs— 
“In giving an account of the investigation into 





the condition of the peasantry of Devonshire, the 
garden of England, the editor of the anti-corn cir- 
cular says: ‘We invite particular attention to the 
account of the condition of the Devonshire pea- 
santry given in this number. It appears that the 
average wages paid to the laborers, who till the 
soil of that garden of England, are under eight 
shillings a week! Tens of thousands of heads of 
families are there toiling for a shilling or fourteen 
“pence a day each, which, supposing them to have 
a wife and three children, will not be more than 
eighteen pence a head; Jess by sixpence than is 
allowed for the subsistence of a pauper in the Man- 
chester work-house; nay, less than is paid for the 
food and clothing of the criminals confined in our 
New Bailey prison! Such are the peasantry of 
beautiful Devonshire. ‘Truly may it be said, God 
created a paradise and man has surrounded it with 
an atmosphere of misery, and peopled it with the 
wretched victims of a selfish legislation.’ ” 

How completely do the facts here developed con- 
firm the speculative views which have been present- 
ed. It appears, then, that the peasantry of ‘ beau- 
tiful Devonshire,” “the garden of England,” de- 
rive from their labor buta dare subsistence, together 
with the means of rearing a family, that is, just 
enough to enable them to live themselves and to 
perpetuate their race! So that, were their condi- 
tion one jot or tittle worse and that conditic.: 
universal and of sufficient duration, the human 
race must gradually disappear from the face of the 
earth on account of the absence of the means of 
replenishing the vacuum which death is daily and 
hourly making in its ranks. But again: 

“The editor of the Somerset county Gazette 
expressed great surprise that such a state of things 
prevailed in Devonshire, and congratulated the 
peasantry of Somerset on their independence. A 
committee, however, was appointed to make a simi- 
lar inquiry into ¢heir condition. In reference to it 
the editor says: At the Board of Guardians on 
Wednesday, however, we received painful evidence 
that the agricultural laborers of Somerset are, if 
it be possible, worse off than those of Devonshire. 
One case will be sufficient. 

‘* * A’ woman applied for relief on account of the 
ill health of herself and children, and the certifi- 
cate of the medical officer stated her to be suffering 
from want of sufficient nourishment. She bore 
two children in her arms, one of them having in- 
flamed eyes. The case was strictly examined, and 
with a view to information on the real state of our 
boasted peasantry—the happy children of our soil— 
the pride of our land,—as they are called by poets 
and landlords, we put several questions, the answers 
to which filled us with surprise. The following is 
the substance of her statement: Her husband is a 
farm laborer, working for a farmer in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Taunton. His wages are 
seven shillings a week only, with an allowance of 
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cider for himself. We ascertained that these were 
the wages generally given by the farmers in the 
neighborhood. The family consists of the pea- 
sant, his wife and five children under ten years old. | 
The farmer sells them wheat, not the best, but still, 
she said, very good, at eight shillings a bushel. 
She bought haJf a bushel a week, which consumed 
four out of the seven shillings. She paid eighteen 
pence a week for house rent; it cost her sixpence 
a week for grinding, baking and barm, to make the 
wheat into bread; and another sixpence was con- 
sumed in firing, and only a solitary sizpence was 
left to provide the family with the luxury of pota- 
toes, clothes and other necessaries, for comforts 
they had none. And this is the condition of the 
English laborer.’ 

“These and similar accounts of the peasantry 
of England were published more than two years 
ago. Since then, the state of things has been 
growing worse and worse every day. The price 
of food has greatly increased. Commercial em- 
barrassment has carried a distress hitherto unknown, 
through every part of the country; and the most 
undoubted authorities, Quarterly Reviews, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, London and Provincial Jour- 
nals, have all confirmed the sad truth, that although 
the peasantry have been surrounded with overflow- 
ing granaries, yet ‘those who till the earth and 
make it lovely and fruitful by their labors, are only 
allowed the slave’s share of the many blessings 
they produce.’ 

“T might crowd facts together, and accumulate 
evidence, but the case would be n@more strongly 
made out. Our Republican travellers have said 
little about the condition of the poor in Great Bri- 
tain of any class; much less have they thought of 
looking for distress in the English cottage. Little 
has been known, even in England, among the 
higher classes of the agricultural distress until re- 
cently, and they have cared still less than they 
knew. All hear the groans of the factory ope- 
ratives who are congregated in dense masses in 
the large manufacturing towns. But from the 
scattered and isolated position of the country la- 
borers, their sufferings are less likely to be in- 
quired into. Poets, who vegetate in Grub street 
attics, may sing of ‘vine-clad cottages,’ and Re- 
publican tourists, who struggle to gain admittance 
to aristocratic circles abroad, (and this is no diffi- 
cult matter for any foreigner,) and who are there 
flattered, not only out of their Republicanism, but 
their humanity, may say a thousand soft things to 
lords and ladies, and England being a paradise ; it 
will nevertheless remain true, that ‘there is not a 
step, but simply a hand’s breadth between the con- 
dition of the English agricultural laborer and pau- 
perism.’” 

And this is the condition of the “ happiest pea- 
santry in the world.” And it is from the midst of 


voice comes to us interceding fer the slaves Strange 
infatuation that men should cross the ocean for ob- 
jects of sympathy when wretchedness and suffer- 
ing, in their worst forms, lie at their own doors, 
and the cries of starving millions are ringing through 
their halls. Let our reply to England and to those 
other nations, which, in the name of a false phi- 
lanthropy, would tear down our most valued domes- 
tic institutions, be, in the language with which the 
Founder of our faith rebuked this blind spirit of 
intrusion, ‘‘ Hypocrite, first cast the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote from thy brother's eye.” 

The quotations which I have made have been 
confined exclusively to Agriculiural laborers for 
two reasons—first, because most of the Southern 
slaves are agricultural laborers, and I thought it 
would be more satisfactory to compare their con- 
dition with that of laborers of the same class in 
other countries, and secondly, because there seems 
to prevail here a very mistaken opinion in reference 
to the happy condition of the peasantry of En- 
gland. Were it deemed necessary, I might go to 
the collieries and there, from their dark depths, fill 
up the picture with scenes of such ineffable horror, 
that the heart sickens at the recital. I might go 
to the factories, with their hecatombs of youthful 
victims, sacrificed, without remorse or sympathy, 
upon the altar of a cruel and inhuman policy. But 
this is unnecessary, and I pass by these two great 
marts of human misery with but one citation from 
the Quarterly Review for Dec. 1840: “It is a 
monstrous thing to behold the condition, moral and 
physical, of the juvenile portion of our operative 
classes, more especially that which is found in the 
crowded lanes and courts of the larger towns—the 
charnel houses of our race. Emerging from their 
lairs of filth and disorder, the young workers, ‘ri- 
sing early and late taking rest,’ go forth that they 
may toil through fifteen, sixteen, nay, sevenieen re- 
lentless hours, in sinks and abysses, oftentimes 
even more offensive and pernicious than the holes 
they have quitted; enfeebled in health and exas- 
perated in spirit, having neither that repose which 
is testorative to the body, nor that precious medi- 
cine which can alone tranquillize the soul, they are 
forced to live and die as though it were the inte- 
rest of the state to make them pigmies in strength 
and heathens in religion.” 

We have here a faithful view of the true founda- 
tion upon which is reared the colossal grandeur of 
the English nation. Crime, poverty and ignorance 
are the pillars which support the most stupendous 
monopoly which the world has ever seen. En- 
gland has boasted, and still boasts, that her “ mer- 
chants are princes.” Let her not forget that her 
laborers are paupers. Beneath the shadow of the 
most gorgeous throue in Christendom live a star- 
ving population. 





this mass of human misery and destitution that a 





Why, then, should the slave repine at his condi- 
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tion, or be the peculiar object of sympathy? He 
is well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed, and enjoys 
the substantial comforts of life. It is true, indeed, 
that he is doomed to labor and, at the same time, 
to realize but a small proportion of the products of 
his labor. But this, as we have seen, is the in- 
heritance of the working-man every where. One 
portion of the community always has, and always 
will live upon the labor of the other portion. In 
this respect, therefore, the African slave and the 
European operative stand upon a common platform. 
Slavery—that slavery in which capital has held 
labor in all ages and in all countries, is the irre- 
trievable destiny of both. The only question with 
the operative is—what form his slavery shall as- 
sume? Shall he be the slave of a master, whose 
interest will nurture him in infancy, and whose hu- 
manity will provide for him in old age; or shall he 
be the slave of the community, which, after having 
by its cruel exactions made him a “ pigmy in strength 
and a heathen in religion,” bequeaths to him, in 
the decline of his days, as a remuneration for a 
life of arduous and unremitted toil spent in its ser- 
vice, the happy alternative of starvation, or the 
parish t One of these two forms of servitude is the 
condition of the laborer throughout the world. 
Which entails the least suffering upon its victim ? 
This, disguise it as you may, is the true question! 
Let the actual present condition of the African 
race in the Southern States of the Union and that 
of the agricultural and commercial operatives of 
England answer it. Ww. 
Westmoreland Co., Va., Oct. 6th. 1843. 





THE POWER OF THE BARDS. 


BY P. P. COOKE, 


1 love the verse of England, 
Her consecrated lays, 

Which tell the faithful story 
Of life, in ancient days. 


The past is barred by shadows, 
But the minstrels march before, 

And guide us, with their music, 
To the breathing life of yore. 


They raise up clearest visions 
To greet us, every where, 

And they bring the brave old voices 
To stir the sunny air. 


We see the ships of conquest 
White on the narrow sea; 

We look from Battle Abbey, 
On the hosts of Normandy. 


We hear the horns of Rufus 
Out on the dewy mead ; 
We see Wat Tyrell’s arrow, 





And the dead king’s flying steed. 


We go with gallant Henry, 
Stealing to Woodstock Bower, 
To meet his gentle mistress, 
In the gentle twilight hour. 

































We see Blondel and Richard, 
We hear the songs they sing; 

We mark the Dames adjudging 
Betwixt the bard and king. 


We see the iron Barons 
Doing that famous deed— 
Wringing the great old charter, 
From John, at Runnymede. 


We ride with Eastcheap Harry 
On his first bloody plain ; 

We hear the fat knight’s moral 
On Percy Hotspur slain. 


We mark the waving banners 
Of the Red Rose and the White, 
And the crookback, on his charger, 
In the haze of Barnet fight. 


We see the eighth King Henry 
To royal Windsor ride, 

And the fair necked Boleyn reigning 
A palfrey at his side. 


We join Queen Bess, the Virgin, 
And prancingly go forth, 

To hold that stately revel 
In stately Kenilworth. 


We join the ruder revels, 
Under the greenwood tree, 
Where outlaw songs are chaunted, 
And cans clink merrily. 


We jein the curtal friar, 

And doughty Robinhood, 
And Allan, and the miller, 

At feast in green Sherwood. 


We greet maid Marian bringing 
The collops of the deer, 

And pitchers of metheglin 
To crown the woodland cheer. 


We lie down with the robbers 
At coming of the dark ; 

We rise with their uprising 
At singing of the lark. 


We rise to hear the ringing 
Of the abbey bells at prime— 
The bells of the stately abbeys 
Of the proud old priestly time. 
* * * * 
And owe we not these visions 
Fresh to the natural eye— 
This presence in old story, 
To the sacred art and high 7— 


To the high art of the Poet, 
The maker of the lays? 

Doth not his mighty music 
Charm back the ancient days? 


Forever more be honor 

To the voices sweet and bold, 
That thus can charm the shadows 
From the breathing life of old! 
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* AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Total Abstinence Society of 
Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, on the Anniversary of 
American Independence. 


WRITTEN BY MRS, CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


As a general rule the Messenger does not admit public 
addresses; but as not many of them are in the poetical 
style, and the following is from the pen of a lady, and pos- 
sesses much poetical merit, an exception is made in its 
favor. The subject of temperance, too, is one of the most 
interesting and exciting that now engages the attention of 
large portions of the people of this Country, of England 
and Ireland; and perhaps we owe the cause an offset to the 
“Familiar Letters to my readers,” in which the writer 
rather threw cold water upon the efforts of the tetotallers. 

[ Ed. Mess. 

Is there a freeborn heart, that does not burn 

With patriot fires, to meet this day’s return ? 

That does not feel each bounding life-pulse thrill, 

As the loud pzans roll from hill to hill— 

And echoing as they thunder on the gale, 

In jubilation sweep from vale to vale? 

No !—in this living mass, there is not one, 

Who does not glory as Columbia’s son, 

More proud such lofty ancestry to own, 

Than claim the lineal grandeur of a throne— 

For every name recorded on the scroll 

Of seventy-six, is blazoned on the soul, 

In characters of strength, and depth, and light, 

Resplendent stars of a despotic night. 

Yes! on this great commemorative day, 

Memento of a race now passed away, 

Gathering around our country’s altar, we, 

The children of the dauntless and the free, 

Would consecrate the memory of our sires, 

Where once they knelt, round Freedom’s vestal fires— 

Oh! men of eagle souls and lion will— 

Are ye not present, warm and conscious still ? 

Has not a mighty, an o’er mastering power 

Waked your death-slumbers, this inspiring hour? 

How can ye sleep, when myriad banners wave, 

Like star-gemmed rainbows o’er each ancient grave ? 

When the four winds your names in triumph bear, 

And freedom calls you, from your lonely lair? 

Hark! to a voice, like gales through forest gloom, 

Deep, sweet and solemn, from our father’s tomb. 


We are coming, we are coming, 
Not in winding sheet, or shroud— 

Nor with burnished arms, illuming, 
Lightning-like, the battle cloud. 


As the wind, with viewless motion, 
In the spirit’s power we come— 
Sweeping back, o’er Time’s dark ocean, 
Mystic travellers, we roam. 


Ve have heard the cannon’s thunder, 
As o’er every hill it burst— 
Peal on peal, it rent asunder 
Chains that locked our slumbering dust ; 


We have seen our flag unfolding, 

To the freeborn breath of heaven— 
While the glorious sight beholding, 

Lo! Death’s marble gates were riven. 


By the bosom’s deep pulsation, 

By the hushed and trembling breath, 
Mingling with a living nation, 

Glide the shadowy sons of death. 
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We are gliding, we are gliding, 
In your midst an unseen band— 
Feet,—once waves of war dividing, 
Hands,—that grasped the battle brand. 


We have tossed on couches gory, 

That your brows in peace might sleep— 
We have toiled in fields of glory,— 

You the golden harvest reap. 


We have borne the heat and burden, 
Of a day of wrongs and fears ;— 
Be it yours, to watch the guerdon 
We have won through blood and tears. 


‘Tis yon banner, proudly floating, 
Freedom’s oriflamme of stars— 

For those stripes our veins were spouting, 
Every beam was bought with scars. 


Should that banner meet pollution, 
From a tyrant’s crushing tread, 

Crimson deep be the aLiution, 
O’er its sullied honors shed. 


If disunion’s fingers rending 
Tear the mingling lines apart— 

Let the folds, with grave-like winding, 
Shroud a nation’s broken heart. 


As rolls the war-drum o’er a chieftain’s bed— 
So dies away the anthem of the dead. 


Years following years are past, since first this day 
Was hallowed thus, and years will pass away, 
O’er countless years, and still this annual rite 
Shall be the time-mark of their pauseless flight— 
A pillar, towering through the mist, to tell 
To unborn ages, what the past befell. 
Ye’ve read in holy page, the wondrous theme 
Of Israel’s pilgrimage,—how Jordan’s stream 
Rolled refluent, and disclosed its rocky bed, 
Bared by the arm of God, for man to tread— 
And how the tribes, at Joshua’s command, 
Heaved twelve grey stones upon the promised land. 
What said the chief, when ’mid the waves, they bore 
Those rocks, as dry as Arab’s burning shore ’—- 
“Take them,” he said, “‘ and a memorial raise 
Of granite strength, to everlasting days— 
And when your locks are white, and round your knees 
Your children’s children cling, then point to these, 
And teli them how the God of Israel dried 
Beneath your feet, dark Jordan’s conscious tide,” 
People, more favored than those men of old, 
Back from your feet oppression’s waves have rolled : 
The same high Power, that severed Jordan’s flood, 
Has led our country safe through paths of blood— 
Sustained the arm, which Freedom’s ark upheld, 
Though storms assailed and threatening billows swelled. 
What monument is reared? Each bosom shrine 
In this broad land bears a memorial sign— 
A sign, that shall unperishing remain, 
When Time has crushed the rocks on Gilgal’s plain. 
But there are nobler triumphs for the page, 
Rich with the records of the present age. 
What, though the British Lion crouched below 
The conquering Eagle,—still another foe, 
More deadly, lingered on our forest soil, 
Hiding in ambush its envenomed coil— 
A moral Python, terrible in strength, 
Trailing with stealthy pace, its slimy length-— 
With scorching breath, and poison-dripping fangs, 
Piercing vitality with those dire pangs, 
A foretaste of the immortal fires of hell, 
The deathless worm, the flame unquenchable. 
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This serpent monster, swelling, lengthening crept 
Even o’er the graves, where our forefathers slept ; 
Darted ’mid Love’s sweet flowers its forked tongue, 
Mingled its hiss with strains by rapture sung— 
Glided around the household hearth, and spread 

Its hideous volume, by the dying bed. 

Surely man turned with horror and disgust, 

And crushed the demon reptile in the dust, 

Or fled in wild and impotent dispair, 

Far as the winds of Heaven his flight could bear, 
No! with bland smiles, he hailed the loathsome guest— 
Hugged in his arms, and to his bosom prest,— 

Fed it, a vampire, from his life’s best vein— 

And laughed to see its thirst his being drain— 
Then woman’s trusting heart was made to yield 

A fountain, in its inmost depths unseal’d— 

And infant innocence, in beauty’s bud, 

Was offered, bathed in its own spotless blood. 

Oh! for the arm of Washington, to stem 

The waves of woe, that must our land o’erwhelm ! 
Oh! for the mind of Franklin, to unwind 

The lightning chains, which man’s great spirit bind! 
Oh! for the might of that departed race, , 

That once redeemed our nation from disgrace ! 


But listen—a voice like the silver-tongue’d bird, 
Over mountain and valley, in music is heard— 
And a step like the tread of a night-falling shower, 
Soft, stilly and light, steals the dew from the flower— 
Through the mist there’s the gleam of a crystalline rod— 
The face of an angel—the hand of a God— 
One touch of that wand, and the monster is laid, 
‘At the feet of the captives, his dark coils have made :— 
The victor is vanquished—the victim is free— 
And millions rejoice in one deep jubilee. 
The Jand, which once drank of the blood of the brave, 
Is cleansed from its stains, by the pure sparkling wave ; 
The goblet is dashed from the bacchanal’s lip, 
Who leans his hot brow, where the cool fountains drip— 
The cup of the drunkard is filled—but the hue 
Is no longer of wine—but the pale, pearly dew, 
And water, cold water now flows in the bowl, 
Where the fire-current burnt into body and soul— 
Oh! guard, ye twice-ransomed from bondage and shame, 
From future pollution your glorious name—- 
Your lip to the streamlet,—your hand to the blade, 
Then death to the foes that your bosom invade— 
For bold be the band, whose strong sinews are nursed 
By drops, that from rocks of the mountain side burst— 
And ¢auntless the heart, that by passion assailed, 
Has triumphed, in truth’s goiden panoply mailed. 





CONCLUDING ODE. 


Oh! sound the loud anthem, exultingly sound, 
From his slumbers inebriate the giant is waking. 
He has broken the withes, that around him were bound, 
The wiles of the syren indignant forsaking— 
Though the locks he has worn 
Of their glory are shorn, 
They shall once more the brow of his manhood adorn ; 
Then sound the loud anthem, round Liberty’s shrine, 
And pour a libation,—but not the red wine! 


Rejoice—for the land of the martyrs of old 
Has heav’'d the foul weight that its bosom was crushing— 
O’er the stains of pollution a bright wave is roll’d— 
And springs lately dry are with melody gushing,— 
O’er the silver-fae’d tide, 
See the swan gently glide, 
And fold its white wings by the proud Eagle’s side— 
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As the gems of the night more resplendently glow 
When their beams in the mirror of ocean are shining,— 
So the stars of our Freedom more brightness shall throw 
When their rays with the gleam of the waves are com- 
bining ;— 

May they ever unite, 

In their beauty and light, 
And chase from this fair land the shadows of night; 
Oh! sound the loud anthem, round Liberty’s shrine, 
And pour a libation,—but not the red wine. 


A VISIT TO LUTHER’S CELL.* 
By T. C. Reynoups, LL. D. Heidelbergensis. 


Leaving the church, the Sacristan conducted me 
through a narrow street of very ancient buildings, 
called the Collegien Gasse, or College Street, to 
the ancient Augustine Convent at the opposite end 
of the town near the Elster Gate. In going thither 
we passed an antiquated building very unimposing in 
its appearance, and not very large, on which was 
placed a tablet with the inscription: 


Hier wohnte, lehrte and starb Melancthon. 
Here dwelt and taught and died Melancthon. 


Nothing, as I was told, remained which connected 
the building with its great occupant of yore, and 
I, therefore, to my subsequent great regret, did not 
enter it. A little further on we passed the market- 
place, in front of the Town Hall, a building not 
remarkable in any respect. In this market-place 
stands, under a canopy of cast iron, a statue in the 
same metal, of Luther in his usual costume, a monk’s 
dress, and the open Bible in hishand. It was exe- 
cuted very recently by Schadow, one of the first 
living sculptors of Germany, for the Prussian 
Government, which gave it its present location. 
On the pedestal are inscribed the words 


« Ist’s Gottes Werk, so wird’s bestehn, 
Ist's Menschen Werk, wird’s untergehen.” 


If work of God, ’twill ever stand, 

’T will perish if from man’s weak hand. 
The sun was now about an hour high and the mar- 
ket-place was filled with peasants from the country, 
loaded ‘with heavy burthens of fruit and vegeta- 
bles. The women kept upa continued chatter in the 
singing Saxon dialect, and the men, with true rustic 
curiosity, were chiefly employed in watching the 
movements of my strangership. Around the base 
of the statue a few flower-girls were collected, 
proffering their treasures with a grace of entreaty 
*twas impossible to resist. 

A few moments more brought us to the gate of 

the Convent. This building was purchased by 


*In the “ Visit to the Graves of Luther and Melancthon,” 
in the November number of the Messenger, the following 
errata (which affect the sense) are to be noted: on p. 642, 
for Russia read Prussia, for and miles read and three or four 





Oh! sound the loud anthem, round Liberty’s shrine, 
And pour a libation,—but not the red wine, 


miles ; on p. 643, for variety read rarity ; on p, 644, for South- 
ern read Lutheran. 
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Luther’s children after his death, and devoted to 
the uses of the once famous University of Witten- 
berg—which some of my readers may recollect is 
mentioned by Shakspeare as the place where Ham- 
let studied. The University was united by the 
Government about twenty years ago with that of 
Halle, in disregard of the associations connected 
with its name as the nurse of the Reformation, and 
despite the murmurs of its Saxon subjects. It is 
now devuted to the use of a theological institute 
here, but the Faculty has been transferred to Halle, 
which, as is well known, now ranks as the first 
theological school in Germany. 

The entrance, through an antiquated arched gate- 
way under the North wing, conducts into a spa- 
cious court. This is open to the East, where it 
borders on the city ramparts, but surrounded with 
buildings two stories high on all the other sides. 
We crossed over to the South wing and, on the 
South-east corner of the court, passed up a wind- 
ing stair-case in a small tower jutting out of the 
line of building. Arrived at the top, we entered a 
. dark, narrow ante-chamber: the old oaken door 
creaked upon its hinges as the Sacristan solemnly 
opened it and we were ushered into 

LUTHER’S CELL. 

*T was in this apartment he meditated a change in 
the religion of Europe and formed his plans of re- 
sistance to the Pope. The room stands just as he 
left it. °Tis about 12 or 15 feet square and about 
10 feet in height—a small space, but large enough 
to think great thoughts in. ‘The oaken walls and 
floor are black with age and a part of the latter is 
almost completely rotten—’tis the plank upon which 
the Monk was accustomed to walk to and fro in 





his meditative moments. Against the West wall 
is an old oaken bench in front of which is a large 
and clumsy oaken table. On this bench the Re- 
former used to sit and on this table once lay his 
Bible and writing materials: the ink-spots are stil] 
to be discerned. I wished for a moment to cut one 
of these spots out with my pen knife, but I hesi- 
tated to commit such a sacrilege until the opportu- 
nity of doing so had passed. A young lady of 
Weimar, who, on a visit to the Library of that 
city, had slily cut out a small piece of Luther’s 
gown, the veritable Simon Pure monk’s dress itself, 
offered me a thread, or ravelling from it. As the 
theft was already committed, I felt few scruples of 
conscience; but my gallantry did not permit my 
taking advantage of the lady’s kindness to lesson 
the value of her relic. “Iwas the severest test 
my gallantry has been put to, and since I have ac- 
quired a taste for such trifles, I would not insure its 
resisting a similar temptation now. 

To return to my subject: as Luther sat on this 
bench, before him was the outer door of his apart- 
ment, and on his left hand was the solitary large 








window through which the light poured full upon) 
; a . { 
the sacred page he was perusing. The talkative 


Sacristan pointed out to me the curious panes of 
glass in the window and the coarse but strong archi- 
tecture of the room. This window is in the old 
Gothic form, terminating ina pointatthetop. The 
panes of glass are round and not more than two 
inches in diameter, thin at the edges and gradually 
thickening, like the bottom of a bottle, towards the 
middle which was rough and broken on the surface. 
Thus each distinct pane must have been separately 
manufactured, and not cut out of a larger plate, as 
at the present day; and, doubtless, economy too in- 
fluenced the monks in selecting such smal] glasses, 
inasmuch as when one was unluckily broken it 
would cost less to replace it than if it were larger. 
These small panes or plates of glass are soldered 
into metal frames and the window opens in the 
middle, each side opening and closing like a shatter. 
The windows in all Continental houses are con- 
structed in this manner to this day, and, to give a 
strange instance of difference in taste, the people 
of the Continent look upon our mode of raising 
our windows, by means of a pulley, as barbarous, 
antiquated and clumsy in the extreme. 1 will not 
attempt to decide the matter, but leave it with the 
expression of my preference of the Continental 
windows, simply because such a window ean be 
thrown entirely open from top to bottom, while at 
least one half of our windows must be always 
closed and be useful only in admitting light. 

Two coarse, clumsily made oaken chairs stand 
facing each other by the window. In these, Lu- 
ther’s visitors and select disciples sat to listen to 
the words of wisdom which fell from his lips. 
The closets were pointed out to me, and also the 
stove, made more than three centuries ago, of 
baked clay and having on its sides rude figures in 
basso relievo of the four Evangelists. “Tis alarge 
and clumsy affair, but in character with the room. 
Just such stoves are used by the Germans at the 
present day—so stereotype and unchanging are the 
habits of that nation—’twere well for them, if in 
their religious opinions, at least in those of a large 
number of their educated men, they had departed 
as little from the paths of their forefathers. His 
book-case was shown me. I doubt if it could con- 
tain the works of the Fathers alone, but the sturdy 
and soaring genius of Luther probably little re- 
lished those pious but prosy Doctors of the Church. 

In this apartment are kept full-length portraits 
of Luther and Melancthon in their monastic dress, 
and on either side similar portraits of their friends 
and protectors, Frederic the Wise and John the 
Steadfast in their costume as Electors of Saxony 
and Arch-Marshalls of the Empire. All these por- 
traits are by Cranach. The walls of this room 
are covered with names, the most remarkable 
among which is that of Peter the Great, written 
with his own hand over the doorway leading into the 
dormitory. It is written with chalk, in the Rus- 
sian character (which resembles the Greek)— Petr. 
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For its preservation it has been covered with a 
glass-case. 

We proceeded through the dormitory, (an apart- 
ment rendered worthy of notice solely by the fact 
that in it the Reformer was accustomed to sleep,) 
and a passage without a window, into Luther’s 
lecture room, which he used until the concourse of 
his hearers became so great that he was compelled 
to remove toa larger hall. It is now not much 
more capacious than his cell, but 1 am inclined to 
think it then included a room adjoining, now filled 
with rubbish. With that room it would form an 
apartment about 20 feet by 50. In it stands the 
chatechistry which Luther used for chatechising 
and for lecturing: ’tis ornamented with portraits of 
Luther and the first Rector of the University, and 
also with the arms of the University encircling a 
portrait of rederic the Wise, its founder. ‘The 
chatechistry is nothing but a kind of pulpit of plain 
oaken wood painted. On one side of it stand 
against the wall full-length portraits of Luther and 
the Elector just named, and on the other side a 
similar likeness of the unfortunate John Frederic 
the Magnanimous, or more properly, the Great- 
souled, the last of the Ernestine Electors of Saxony. 
These portraits are all by Lucas Cranach, whose 
also is the altar piece preserved in this room and 
representing Christ upon the cross—an old, but 
otherwise not remarkable painting, far inferior to 
most of the works of this excellent artist, nearly 
all of which, in my various journeys during a four 
years sojourn in Germany, I have seen. There is 
also here an old wood engraving on wood, instead 
of on paper. It is a portrait of Luther, very accu- 
rate, and remarkable as a specimen of the art in 
its infancy. In a case, in this room, are preserved 
several relics of the Reformer; his beer can, of 
earthen-ware, is, as is well known, quite capacious : 
it would hold a little more than two quarts. Here 
is also a piece of embroidery by his wife, represent- 
ing the emblems of Christ’s passion, the cross, spears, 
crown of thorns, &c. 

In a corner of this portrait of Luther, as if more 
in mockery than in pride, stand his family coat of 
arms and one which he framed for himself. The 
former I did not particularly notice, but the latter, 
as the Reformer’s own design, deserves some atten- 
tion. It is made in complete defiance of all the 
rules of the Herald’s Office and is rather a mystic 
emblem than a wordly ensign of nobility. In the 
centre is a cross, lying on a heart, which again lies 
on a rose floating in a sea of blood,* bounded by a 
golden ring. ‘The explanation is this: the heart 
bearing the cross of Christianity and resting on 
the rose (the emblem of Truth) will reach through 
the blood of Christ to an eternity of supreme bliss, 
(the boundless ring being the emblem of eternity, 
and gold representing all that is valuable and ex- 
cellent.) 


We retraced our steps, and from a window in 
the tower containing the stair-case, the Sacristan 
pointed ont to me the tree which now marks the 
spot, a few hundred yards beyond the Elster gate, 
to the East of the town, where Luther publicly 
burnt the Papal Bull by which, Leo the X. con- 
demned his doctrines and excommunicated him as 
an obstinate heretic, Dec. LOth, 1520. 

We descended the steps and were met by a party 
of travelling journeymen, anxious to see the cell of 
Luther. The good Sacristan did not seem over- 
pleased at their apparition, for they usually visit 
such places out of mere curiosity, and their means 
do not permit them to renumerate the Sacristan 
for his trouble on any liberal scale. Nevertheless 
it is gratifying to find in this, in Europe so needy 
class, even a germ of higher feelings and senti- 
ments, and where a taste for the elevated and for 
something above the common-place in life has not 
existed before, ‘tis often engendered by the sight of 
works of art, or the mysterious influence which the 
scenes of great events exercise over every soul to 


Sacristan’s hand, and exchanging our adieu with 
uncovered heads, as the good old custom in Ger- 
many still requires, we parted and, as the reader 
already knows, forever. ‘The memory of that wan 
and melancholy old man still lingers in my bosom 
and gives the tombs which he guarded even a still 
greater hold upon my affection and my remem- 
brance. 

I returned rapidly to the Post-House, and was 
soon again on.my way. ‘The clumsy old diligence 
rattled along the roughly-paved streets, the sen- 
tinel threw open the ponderous gates of the pas- 
sage under the Southern ramparts, the draw-bridge 
was quickly passed, and I found myself on the 
banks of the “ abounding and rejoicing” Elbe. Be- 
fore me lay the plain on which Charles V., three 
centuries ago, encamped with his powerful besieg- 
ing host. 

The Spaniard came down like a wolf on the fold, 

His cohorts all glittering in purple and gold, 
aided by the crafty Duke Maurice of Saxony, to 
crush the last hopes of the captive Elector. Be- 
hind me were the ramparts which the brave citi- 
zens of Wittenberg, under the heroic Sybella of 
Cleves, defended against the concentrated might of 
the German Empire under its greatest Emperor, 
until Charles, by threatening the life of the Elector, 
obtained from the fears of an affectionate wife what 
he had failed to gain in honorable combat. My 
fancy bringing all these things before my mind's 
eye was fast carrying me back into those martial 
times, when the merry notes of the postillion’s horn 
roused me from my reverie, and the heated dust 
rushing into the windows of the coach soon con- 
vinced me of the disagreeable reality that I was 
rolling along one of the most sandy and dusty roads 





* In restoring the painting this by mistake was painted blue. 


in all his Prussian Majesty’s dominions. 


a greater or less extent. I slipped his fee into the , 
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An able writer, in a late number of the Southern|his memory. They now belong to us all, their 
Review, has remarked ‘* The Hebrew nation fur-| characters and deeds to History, and their bright 
nishes the enly instance in which the earrying for-|example to you, reader, and to me and all man- 
ward of the torch of the world’s advance has proved | kind.* 

a curse to the bearers: again we are reminded of| *{ am indebted to John Siegling, Esy. of Charleston, 
the fate and destinies of Cain, though the judg- | who has resided, during his absence abroad, for some time in 
ment has fallen most heavily here.” Erfurt, for the information that.a family of the name of Lu- 

’Tis melancholy to reflect, that the same remark ther still exists in that city, who claim descent from the 
is strictly true with respect to the German nation. everyper... 0 the. setermatinn gemete we ener WEEE pity 
Sianeli Sioenin: Sachets tems ‘deat: dich aus thi country above, the reader will excuse my not amending my perora- 

c tion accordingly. 
from the political tendencies of the Reformation, 
that many of her writers are disposed to regard it 
as a fit compeer of the French Revolution and the SONNETS. 
greatest evil ever inflicted on that people. A cen- BY ANNA M. HIRST. 
tury and a half of dissension and thirty years of _— 










































civil war are but items in this catalogue of calami- LIFE. 

ties. A dismembered Empire, total loss of pat-| Alas, alas, alas! and what is life? 

riotic feeling, the complete extinction of individual A dreaming of dim dreams and their forgetling— 
freedom and the establishment of innumerable petty, 4 stes.of Heaney, imme viging. aiing— 


theeuhis Seenaiil Sell ° li d A white plume seen and sinking in the strife 
Ga ron despotisms, extensive immorality an Of hoping—yearning for what Time will sweep 


irreligion were the boons conferred on Germany by Away unheeding; and no more—no more ! 
the religious wars originating in the Reformation. We walk the earth ; but on the shadowy shore 
The effects of these wars are still distinctly tracea-| Beyond the stars--beyond the azure deep— 
ble in Germany. The places which have been} Beyond the purple verge of infinite space, 
aku The immortal Soul of Man shall live again— 

rendered most famous, by a strange coincidence i Sens ed : ath aed 

; : S . : sive where its glories never more may wane, 
and fatality, have received a double portion of this| And where its nobler memories will efface 
inheritance of evil. Wittenberg is a decayed and| All thoughts which rend the solemn pall away, 

) g emn Pp 

lifeless fortress, Augsburg an impoverished city, That shrouds the meanness of its primal clay. 


deprived of its independence’ and fast losing its ae 
wealth; Worms and Spire mere collections of JONELINESS. 
hovels and the magnificent castles of Heidelberg} * yes sad, sad thing a oe " 
4 . one wifhin a world so bright as this— 
ang the Wartburg mere heaps of ruiae. To ahs night no light and welcome kiss 


But, nevertheless, an impartial examination of} 4.4 haf no answer to our heavy moan, 
the good and the evil, as well to the Roman as to| Save,/oud without, the solemn organ tone 
the Protestant Church, to the states, as to the peo- O/ the wild wintry winds about the eaves, 
ple of Germany, must convince us that the former Ur rustling in the woods the withering leaves— 
f acl — Ive ! 

greatly predominates. ‘The hand of man, busy for Alas, alas! for early hopes—they’ve flown! 

ite ax ‘ , Their song brought back no echo and—they died— 
two centuries in repairing the evil which a few 


(Died, like an infant sinking into rest, 
years of war had done, has now restored to the And seeking heaven from its mother’s breast ') 


Empire its former prosperity, character and intel-}| Leaving me nothing but my iron pride— 
lectual vigor. Evil has been endured for aseason,| Pride which I wrap around me, as I tread 
but the beneficial effects of the Reformation will| The ways of life, the living and—the dead. 
Soutines to be Gélt fer ever. Philadelphia, November, 1843. 

I recollect seeing in the newspapers, several 
years ago, a statement that Martin Luther, a citi-| , 
zen of Cologne, and the only remaining descen- MR. WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION, 
dant of the Reformer had been received into the| Josephus, after somewhere enumerating with his 
bosom of the Roman Church. In his poverty and | characteristic terseness and accuracy the leading 
old age, the open-hearted and open-handed charity, | features that should direct and adorn the writings 
for which that church has always been eminent, | of the historiographer, has observed, that men often 
was extended to him, and gratitude or conviction | acquire fame for originality and invention at the 
induced him to embrace its faith. So went the| expense of truth and justice. After the interven- 
tale, and I believe it to be substantially correct. A|tion of so many centuries since the very appro- 
few years ago, this last scion of the house of Luther | priate application of this reflection to the relater of 
breathed his last, in the communion and faith of| historical events, it seems to me that it has de- 
that church at which his ancestor and namesake, | scended to us in this age of literary warfare and 
three centuries before, had aimed so vigorous a|rivalship with a peculiar and renewed force of 
blow. The blood of Luther has now disappeared | truth attached to it—belonging equally to the rheta- 
from the face of the earth, and of Melancthon also} rician with the historian. Orators especially, in 
no descendant exists to cherish his name and honor their ardor for literary distinction and eminence 
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sometimes sink the sterner precepts of the logi- 
cian into the windings of the sophist, and to con- 
form facts and circumstances to the illustration of 
some particular end, distort and blemish by a mere 
creation of the brain the more authentic relations 
of stern, uncompromising truth. ‘To declare the 
oration of Mr. Webster at Bunker Hill not to be in 
many respects censurable on this account, would 
be but an acknowledgment that the other colonies 
of the United States were only the abettors and 
assistants of Massachusetts in the vigorous and 
victorious prosecution of the war of American 
Independence, and not, as they really were, sharers 
and participants in the toil, blood and glory of that 
eventful epoch! For, in speaking of the coloniza- 
tion of Massachusetts, Mr. Webster is not alone 
content with asserting the superiority of the motive, 
that induced the pilgrims of Plymouth to seek a 
home in the Western world, beyond that of all 
other emigrations ofa similar character, but his posi- 
tions establish the principle that one of the battles 
of Massachusetts was of itself the achievement of 
our liberty, and therefore, to draw a very fair corol- 
lary, the efforts of the other meiabers of the “ old 
thirteen” were but secondary and not of primal 
importance to a successful termination of the war. 
I include all other emigrations of a similar cha- 
acter with Virginia, for in the comparison insti- 
tuted between her and Massachusetts by Mr. Web- 
ster, if he does not by inference refer to all the 
other colonists, it was, to say the least of it, an 
invidiousness on his part, in singling out Virginia 
from among her other sisters of the Union as an 
object of attack and unworthy comparison, not at 
all becoming the motives that should influence the 
actions of a great and liberal mind ; and would be 
strong presumptive evidence to prove upon him- 
self what he deprecates in others, that upon that 
day’s worship, he “ stood there with the strifes of 
local interests festering and rankling in his heart.” 
Conceding to Mr. Webster’s oration all those emi- 
nently gifted qualities that characterize the effusions 
of his mind; combining much felicity in the con- 
ception and arrangement of its parts with great 
discrimination in the selection of some of his his- 
torical facts—nor wanting either in that peculiar 
power of analysis and condensation, by which, as 
with a wand of logic, he reduces and sublimates 
those facts, and builds upon their elemental parts 
some of the sublimest structures of his mind; yet 
there is much to reprehend in the omission of 
occurrences intervening between the transpiring 
of events related, and the establishment of the con- 
sequences deduced from those events, which mate- 
rially affect the chain of proof by which his most 
important positions are established. Nor in the 
ardor of zeal to maintain by reasoning the excel- 
lence of his theme, has he left unspared from the 
vast crucible of his searching, analytical mind, that 
greatest axiom of the logician, not to seek too far 








back through a train of events for the “ultima 
ratio” of your proof. The original precepts that 
bursted with such lofty grandeur from the pregnant 
brain of Aristotle to sway with an iron sceptre the 
vast empire of the human intellect, have not exer- 
cised a more potent influence on the past ages of 
the world, than Mr. Webster now exerts upon 
some classes of the American people and press, by 
their great estimation of his intellectual capacity. 
Aristotle, coming down to us as a lamp of genius 
through the twilight of two thousand years, has 
chastened our thoughts by the mild effulgence of 
his philosophy, shed his rays on generations as he 
passed them, and yet continues descending in 
triumph on the bosom of Time, uniting and temper- 
ing the sublime conceptions of the ancient, with the 
more useful perfections of modern science. His 
was a sublimity based upon originality, confering a 
diadem of power, sparkling with the births of ge- 
nius and the glories of intellect. Whether the 
genius of Mr. Webster, in bursting from its chry- 
salis to soar aloft to its present snblime position, 
will continue through centuries of time to reign 
over the province of language and thought with 
the same absolutism in oratory as Aristotle in phi- 
Josophy, is a problem dependent upon the resources 
of talent immatured and mind unborn for its solu- 
tion: but this one thing is certain, that Mr. Web- 
ster’s rule for the present is no less firmly estab- 
lished than was that of the great Stagirite in its 
commencement. Hence the prejudice to combat 
in assailing his positions, and in exposing the fal- 
lacy of their conclusions ; and the serious impor- 
tance to the reputation of a state to be defended by 
a prompt and complete refutation of the censure, 
fulminated through the almost fatal medium of such 
high and weighty authority. Local prejudice, such 
as pervades the oration of Mr. Webster, neither 
dictates a syllable of what is here written, nor 
leads the mind of the writer to enter upon a de- 
fence of one section of our country to impugn the 
fair fame of another portion. His only wish is to 
present each state, as she is and has been, blessed 
by the civic acts of her statesmen, and crowned by 
the martial deeds of her soldiery, as the best shield 
to defend the motives and patriotism of her citi- 
zens against every invidious comparison inconsis- 
tent with her equal participation in the toil and 
glory of her sister confederates. ‘The defilement 
of no gem that sparkles in that cluster of glories, 
won upon the purple plains of the North by the 
brave sons of Massachusetts, is his design. It is 
justice which demands of him to prove that the 
laurels of victory, reeking with the gore of other 
fields of slaughter, have also had an agency in pro- 
ducing the happy consequences of the American 
Revolution. I agree with Mr. Webster that “ in 
the seventeen millions of happy people who form 
the American community, there is not one who has 
not an interest in this monument, as there is not 


























one who has not a deep and abiding interest in that 
which it commemorates.” As Americans, it mat- 
ters not in what particular section of country des- 
tiny has placed us as philanthropists and brothers 
in nationality of sentiment—bound together by one 
common feeling of national pride and glory, we 
cannot but have one opinion, one interest, “ deep 
and abiding” in its nature, in whatever tends, by an 
exhibition of festal gratitude, so to perpetuate a re- 
membrance of those men of heroism, of their wars 
of blood and trophies, of their victories of death and 
freedom, achieved as well upon the sunny fields of 
the South as among the icy regions of the North. 
Consequently, the gratitude due to the heroes of 
Banker Hill is not to be found like a coronal of 
beams resting upon the summit of the obelisk reared 
to their memory, nor is its foundation so infirm as 
the embeded granite upon which its stately shaft 
reposes: it is rather like the eternal bosom of the 
earth that sustains the edifice, indestructible in its 
nature with the cohesive power of uniting and 
binding into fraternal concord the jaring elements 
that rage around its circle. The sons of the 
South, viewing its spiral summit lost in the clouds, 
are kindled into emotion and filled with gratitude, 
because the soil over which it towers was watered 
by the flowing of blood, which afterwards mingled 
copiously with the streams that poured from their 
Fathers’ veins on the sunny plains of their own 
native clime. But whilst conceding that the heros 
of Banker Hill have an equal claim upon our grati- 
tude with the other colonists of the United States 
for services rendered, we never can consent to re- 
main quiet and have it contended that those services 
were in themselves productive of such important 
consequences as to supersede the necessity of thre 
hardy and daring exploits of our ancestors subse- 
quently performed, when liberty or slavery was yet 
to be determined as the price of their achievements. 
I cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Webster in the 
following propositions which he gravely lays down 
as the basis of his speech, upon the truth or false- 
hood of which much that follows depends : 

‘“« But the consequences of the battle of Bunker Hill are 
greater than those of any conflict between the hostile armies 
of the European Powers. It was the first great battle of 
the revolution ; and not only the first blow but the blow 
which determined the contest * * and one thing is certain, 
that after the New-England troops had shown themselves 
able to face and repulse the regulars, it was decided that 
peace never could be established but upon the basis of the 
independence of the colonies.” 

Now we would have supposed, after perusing the 
many sublime productions of Mr. Webster, that his 
genius, soaring above the hyperbole, had long since 
lost a relish for those ideal imaginings so opposite 
to the light of truth and reason. But in the above 
declarations, we have abundant evidence that talents 
the most lofty, when impelled by zeal in the main- 
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of stubborn facts, to form a basis of admitted pre- 

mises by which a proposition sought to be proven 

is seemingly sustained by historical accuracy and 

logical deduction. If nothing else, Mr. Webster’s 

subsequent effort to prove that the “origin of the 

principles of the American Revolution lay back 

two centuries in English and American history,” 

should at least have caused him to pause before 

asserting that “the consequences of the battle of 
Bunker Hill are greater than those of any conflict 
between the hostile armies of the European powers.” 
For my own part, I might concede the magnitude 

of the consequences as claimed, but did | entertain 
the opinion of Mr. Webster as to the origin of our 

revolutionary principles, I should deny the bearing 
of every consequence, that would tend to prove, by 
an indefinite limitation of Time, Space and Action, 

the negative of my own proposition by my own prin- 
ciples. But Mr. W. does not limit the Tune, which 
has given birth to Actions, the consequences of 
which are to be compared with the results of the 
battle of Bunker Hill; consequently, they are left 
by him to be sought from history both prior and sub- 
sequent to our revolution. And the grand theatre 
of European warfare is the Space from which we 
may select actions of comparison with that of Bun- 
ker Hill. Mr. Webster speaks philosophically in 
deducing the consequences of an action, and, there- 
fore, means to include every nation affected or in- 
fluenced by them. Being then unlimited as to 
time, and there are actions momentous in their 
consequences, which have taken place since our 
revolution, let us, for the sake of testing the accu- 
racy of Mr. Webster’s assertion, estimate the effects 
of the battle of Bunker Hill as compared with 
those of the battle of Waterloo, upon that freedom, 
which we are gravely told was picked up two cen- 
turies back in English history. We will then ima- 
gine that momentous conflict undecided. Napoleon, 
the scourge and terror of the Princes of Europe, 
takes the field at the head of legions, hitherto al- 
most unconquerable—warriors, who were but nurs- 
lings of the camp, with spirits sharpened by every 
conflict, nor born to languish under the severity 
of any disaster. The same Imperial Eagle, that 
spread its hovering pinions over Marengo, Auster- 
litz and a hundred other scenes of glory, whose 
course defied the burning sands of the desert 
march, until triumphing in the victories of the Great 
Gallic Leader, it streamed from the Pyramids of 
Menenos, again floats from the standards of I’rance, 
cheering her soldiery beneath its folds, now, as 
heretofore, to lay tribute the exhaustless glory of 
the world to immortalize their valorous achieve- 
ments. The sovereignty of Europe is the prize 
for which the Rulers of Nations dare to contend. 
If Napoleon should be successful, the free institu- 
tions of Holland, the democratic spirit that breathes 





tenance of a favorite thesis, can disregard the ob- 
stinate truth of history, and pervert the meaning 


through the Swiss Cantons, Mr. Webster’s boasted 
freedom, transmitted through the English constitu- 
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tion to its millions of subjects in every climate and 
land beneath the light of Heaven, would perhaps be 
held in feudal durance by some haughty Premier of 
St. Clouds as the consequences of subjection and 
defeat. But the great Emperor saw his star of 
glory descend beneath the horizon, carrying with it 
the lustres of its former splendor, and the diadem 
of his Empire. The destiny of nations was se- 
cure, and Europe again dispensed the blessings of 
peace and government to its millions of human 
beings. ‘The consequences of this eventful con- 
flict were, first, the repose of Christendom ; second- 
ly, the security and perpetuation of British institu- 
tions by the defeat of the only foe that sought 
their annihilation. Granting with Mr. Webster 
that the “ origin of our government, forms of society 
and political sentiments lay back two centuries in 
English,” as well as “‘ American history,” which 
establishes the fact that the species of freedom en- 
joyed by both nations is the same, and assuming 
(which is far from true) that the battle of Bunker 
Hill was “ the blow which determined the contest” 
for liberty with us, as that of Waterloo secured 
the perpetuation of British freedom, we then find 
the importance of the consequences of the former 
battle as compared with those of the latter, to 
bear the same proportion as the population of 
‘tthe United States does to that of the whole Bri- 
tish Empire, taking the number of inhabitants at 
the times of the respective battles as the ratio 
of computation. For the species of freedom se- 
cured by the two actions in both countries being, ac- 
cording to Mr. Webster, the same, the standard value 
of either can only be estimated by the comparative 
number of people, who possess that freedom as the 
consequence of the one orthe other. ‘The number 
of inhabitants of the United States at the battle of 
Banker Hill was about 3,000,000, whilst the British 
Empire at the battle of Waterloo, exclusive of 
the vast and thickly populated foreign dependen- 
cies under its dominion, numbered not less than 
25,000,000 : then the consequences of Banker Hill 
were to the consequences of Waterloo as three is 
to twenty-five, in other words, by the effects of the 
latter twenty-five persons participated ia the bles- 
sings of freedom to every three, who enjoyed it 
through the influences of the former! Such is the 
false and very erroneous conclusion involved in 
Mr. Webster’s statement. But does he perceive 
the unenviable position assigned to our revolu- 
tionary fathers by strictly pursuing his mode: of 
reasoning. For if English and American “ princi- 
ples” at the time of our revolution, and two cen- 
turies anterior, were the same, then there was no 
just cause to compel their separation from the 
mother country ; and consequently our ancestors 
were illegally and wrongfully opposing a legitimate 
government ; and, therefore, were of necessity dis- 
turbers of the peace of society, traitors to their 
country, and should, by the customary usage of 





nations, have undergone an ignominious execution 
as such. 

Mr. Webster continues: “ It was the first great 
battle of the revolution; and not only the first 
blow, but the blow which determined the contest.” 
In the nature of things every event of importance, 
requiring time and toil for its accomplishment, 
must have had some beginning, to which its termi- 
nation or end can be referred; otherwise any act, 
the most trivial, could not be performed. But to 
argue that the termination of a contest in the na- 
ture of things could not take place without a de- 
ginning, and that therefore, that beginning gave it 
both deing and end, is a mode of logic reversing 
every established rule of the science by reasoning 
from particular to general circumstances, instead 
of reversely. The “ primum principium” of his 
proposition is too far removed from its “‘ consequen- 
tia,” by the commitment of which error the most 
absurd propositions might be successfully main- 
tained. The sublimest demonstrations, that mind 
and genius could conceive, would no longer, by 
such reasoning, be considered the rightful produe- 
tions of their authors. Copernicus, with his “ de 
orbium celestium revolutionibus,” explaining upon 
the firm basis of the Pythagorian hypothesis our 
solar system, could be legally robbed by logic of 
every theorem so firmly established by his clear, 
demonstrative reasoning. And Newton, his great 
compeer in mathematical discovery, sharing a like 
fate with himself, might have had the mortification, 
after the toil of years, to hear the immortal “ Prin- 
cipia,” containing the grandest discovery in all 
science, referred back for its existence or beginning 
behind the great intellect of its author to his (per- 
haps) brainless ancestors; and so on descending 
down the stream of generations, in search of a be- 
ginning or cause of being, to the garden of Eden, 
which contained within its limits the seminal ori- 
gin from which Copernicus and Newton, in com- 
mon with mankind, had a being or begenning. 
These are absurdities similar to those involved in 
strictly reducing to its consequences Mr. Webster’s 
assertion, that “the first blow” of our revolution 
*‘ determined the contest.” For he here evidently 
prepares for himself a dilemma—either to main- ; 
tain that the beginning of our contest for liberty 
by the battle of Bunker Hill established our Inde- 
pendence, or to contend that the brilliant series of 
exploits sustained by the treasure, and consecrated 
by blood from the noblest of his countrymen, from 
the plains of Abraham to the fields of Yorktown 
and Cowpens, were of no substantial benefit in 
prosperously terminating that long and arduous 
contest. The latter horn of the dilemma, I ima- 
gine, Mr. W. has no ambition to seize upon; the 
former I have shown to be absurd in its nature and 
consequences, and, therefore, that the battle of 
Bunker Hill was not ‘ the blow which determined 
the contest,” but only the Jeginning of the contest. 
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The following passage could not have been con- | 


ceived in language more culpable for historical | 
omissions and disregard of historical truth : 








‘And one thing is certain, that after the New-England 
troops had shown themselves able to face and repulse the 
regulars, it was decided that peace never could be estab- 
lished but upon the basis of the Independence of the colo- 
nies.” 

The battle of Bunker Hill was fought on the 
17th of June 1775, after which time the colonies 
“decided,” according to Mr. W., not to accept 
peace but upon the basis of Independence. In this 
assertion is exhibited one of two things—either a 
gross and unpardonable ignorance of the history of 
one’s country, or (which is the most probable) a dis- 
position to establish his declaration by perverting 
and omitting facts indispensably important to truth. 
But to the proof for a refutation. I find by Ram- 
say’s History of the United States, v. 2, p. 26, 
that the colonies, instead of contending for Indepen- 
dence unconditionally after the memorable 17th of 
of June 1775, proclaimed and observed with great 
solemnity on the 20th of the following July of the 
same vear, a day of public fasting, humiliation and 
prayer to Almighty God, “to bless their rightful 
sovereign, King George, and to inspire him with 
wisdom to discern and pursue the true interest of 
his subjects; * * * that America might soon be- 
hold a gracious interposition of Heaven, for the re- 
dress of her many grievances, the restoration of 
her invaded rights, a reconciliation with the parent 
state, on terms constitutional and honorable to 
beth.” And never, as observed by the historian, 
since the fasts of the Ninevites, recorded in Holy 
Writ, was one so universally kept, or observed with 
such manifestations of deep and solemn affliction of 
spirit. Thus, not one month after the very “ blow,” 
which Mr. W. says “determined the contest,” 
when the colonists were buoyant with expectation 
of future success from the results of that engage- 
ment, we find them bowed down with grief and 
concern before the throne of Heaven, deprecating 
a separation from the Mother Country. They had 
not recourse to humiliation and prayer only: but 
immediately after “the New-England troops had 
shown themselves able to face and repulse the 
regulars,” they, with the rest of the States, in order 
to preserve a connection with their father-land, 
were promulgating subtle arguments and distine- 
tions more suited to the tedious closet of the dia- 
lectic Disputant, than to the care-worn brow of the 
Patriot. For I find also, on the same page of the 
same author, that a nice distinction, founded on 
law, between the king and his ministers, was 
instituted and urged by the colonial orators and 
writers. The king, it was contended, had done no 
wrong, but his ministers were guilty of treason for 
using the royal name to enforce unconstitutional 





measures, “‘ the phrase of a ministerial war became 
common and was used as a medium for reconciling 
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resistance to allegiance.” Thus did the colonies, 
after the battle of Bunker Hill, resort to every 
pretext to preserve their allegiance to their king, to 
whom, with astonishing pertinacity, they clave, 
even whilst condemning his acts performed throngh 
his ministers, evidently proving that “ peace, upon 
the basis of Independence,” was then neither de- 
manded nor desired by them. 

Again: it is not only in the face of this testi- 
mony that Mr. W. asserts the seeking of Indepen- 
dence unconditionally, but in total forgetfulness, 
or wilful omission of that masterly and sublimely 
written petition, from the pen of the acutely intel- 
lectual and metaphysical Dickinson of New Jersey, 
which even wrung an encomiastic notice from the un- 
complimentary parsimony of the critical and deeply 
learned Chatham, estimating it as a state-paper un- 
tivalled in the diplomacy of the ancient or modern 
world, and as a composition, concise and energetic 
beyond even that master-mode} of style, ‘Thueyi- 
des. After the battle of Bunker Hill, when they 
had made their solemn appeal to the God of Ar- 
mies, and appointed George Washington to lead 
them to victory, the colonists were even then so 
desirous of reconciliation, that the cluster of sages, 
who assembled as their representatives in general 
congress at Philadelphia sent that celebrated peti- 
tion to the British Parliament, containing the unani- 
mous declaration and prayer of the colonies, that 
the Mother Country would not force them by her 
acts to a separation. This petition, containing the 
most devotional attachment that affection and prin- 
ciple could inspire for his majesty’s person, family 
and government, proclaiming the colonies bound to 
Britain by the strongest ties that can unite society, 
deploring every event that would tend to weaken 
or disunite them, desiring not only most fervently 
a reconciliation between the two countries, but that 
a concord between them might be established upon 
so firm and lasting a basis, as to perpetuate its 
blessings uninterreptedly by either to succeeding 
and endless generations, was presented to Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee, on the memorable 
lst of September, 1775. 

Thus, by the recorded testimony of history, I 
have proven, first, that not one month after the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, the colonies proclaimed and ob- 
served a day of public fasting and prayer fora recon- 
ciliation with the Mother Country; secondly, that, 
when their rights were invaded by their king through 
his ministers, they endeavored “ to reconcile resist- 
ance to allegiance” by the speeches of their ora- 
tors and the publications of their writers; thirdly, 
that they drew up and sent to parliament a petition, 
couched in language the most respectful, depreca- 
ting the evils of a separation, in which was feel- 
ingly evinced their affliction of spirit at the ap- 
proach of such an event. Either of which three 
proofs is a conclusive negative to Mr. Webster's 
assertion. 
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I have been thus particular in adducing these 
historical facts, because the assertion ef Mr. W., 
as to the battle of Bunker Hill being decisive in 
regard to the result of our Independence, seems 
to give somewhat of an air of precipitancy to the 
commencement struggles of our Fathers for free- 
dom. If such had been the case in the incipient 
progress of that contest, the bedimmed part of our 
ancestral character would greatly preponderate, 
though the remainder shall be illumined by a series 
of the most brilliant exploits ; for, in what age or 
country can we find displayed such forbearance in 
the midst of revolution, such wisdom im the rage 
of exasperated feeling, and such unfaltering cou- 
rage in redressing the endurance of every wrong, 
as was exhibited by the Heros of °76, both in 
council and in battle? Their wrongs, endured in 
their unwillingness to throw off and revolutionize 
their government, is a theme of harrowing, yet 
proudly exciting interest. And shall it be pro- 
claimed by ourselves that this beautiful trait of dis- 
eretion inthe midst ef revolution no longer sparkles 
in the tiara of virtues that they wreathed for them- 
selves by an unsullied career of glory? Repel the 
assertion that would cast even an air of suspicion 
upon this envied, admired and noble trait of revo- 
lutionary character! It was the prudent discretion, 
they displayed to the world in their three acts, I 
have quoted from history, which put them in the 
right, and gave them power to appeal to “ the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of their 
intentions,” and to ask assistance from the Princes 
of Europe : and the knowledge of a rightful cause 
bade them firmly and unbendingly defy the power 
of an empire walled in by its Navy and garrisoned 
by its millions. And shall the effects of these three 
memorable events of revolutionary performance, 
producing a spectacle more sublimely grand than 
all the victories that have showered their rivers of 
blood upon earth, be weakened or erased from his- 
torical belief by the high authority of Mr. Web- 
ster? Should defilement, obliteration, or the assev- 
eration of man, ever expunge the golden page that 
truthfully treasures these three noblest acts of our 
ancestors, their most exalted trait of character 
will be forever unknown to the world, and their 
enviable example lost to posterity. Again; an 
authority revered by the American people is pro- 
duced to weaken and destroy the effects of these 
events—that of the immortal Commander-in-chief. 
According to Mr. W., the memorized statement of 
some surviving Centenary makes him exclaim, 
after hearing some particulars relative to the bat- 
tle, that “the liberties of the country are safe.” 
Before this can become testimony to falsify history, 
we must first define what was ‘hen meant by the 
term “liberiies of the country.” The colonies 
were at that time, as 1 have shown, opposed to 
separation from England. All they asked for was 
“to be allowed to enjoy the diderties of English 








subjects, and to share in the blessings of the En- 
glish constitution.” Here is the very word “ liber- 
ties” used by them in the significatiun then given 
to it; and the idea meant by the term “ liberties of 
the country,” could not have been other than the 
preservation of every right guarantied by the re- 
quirements in the sentence above quoted, and in 
this sense did General Washington speak. For a 
man of Washington’s prudence and discretion, 
whatever his own private feelings may have been, 
having an intimate knowledge of his country’s so- 
licitude for reconciliation, and necessarily of their 
solemn declarations to that effect, which had been 
and were yet to be conveyed to the King and Par- 
liament of England, could never have been so 
unwise as to let fall from his lips an observation, 
the meaning of which would impair the pledged 
faith of his countrymen ; and, for all he knew, destroy 
their anxious and fondest anticipations of a redress 
of grievances. But admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the observation was then used in the 
sense of Mr. Webster’s construction, is it not more 
safe to rely upon the facts of an accurate historian 
as our guide, and the lamp of reason as our crite- 
rion in ascertaining the probability of an observa- 
tion, than to destroy the truth of the one, and ex- 
tinguish the light of the other with the frail nar- 
rations of interested persons, and this, too, when 
their statement would blacken the most shining 
quality, that interests the contemplation of revolu- 
tionary character ? 

Another of Mr. Websters statements, and I have 
done with this branch of his oration. ‘ The con- 
sequences of this battle,” he says, “were of the 
same importance as the Revolution itself.” 

By testimony and proof above cited I have shown 
that “ this battle” in its consequences did not bring 
Independence, as before asserted by Mr. W., or if 
it did, that the people destroyed its effects by three 
ot their subsequent actions ; but the revolution did 
bring in its consequences Independence, conse- 
quently Mr. Webster is in error, when he asserts, 
that “the consequences of “this battle were just 
of the same importance as the revolution itself.” 

[ Te be continued. } 





THE BIRTH OF LOVE. 
BY A. B. MEEK. 


Sure Love was born in these orange bowers, 
Though they fabte him child of Eastern clime? 
Sure here he first played with the rosy Hours, 
And cheated the count of that gray-beard, Time ! 
The odors, that float on the morning breeze, 
The soft, purple sky, that smiles from above, 
The swan on the waters, the wren in the trees, 
And the flush of this Bright Land gave birth to Love? 


Oh yes! ‘twas here in the glowing South, 
Where Nature is dressed in bridal array, 





Where the sun aye kisses, with fervent mouth, 
The fruits and flowers that blush in his way, 
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Where, ’neath the magnolia, bright waters gleam, 
And ever you list the low plaint of the dove,— 
Where all is divine as Endymion’s dream,— 
Oh, here in this Bright Land was the birth of Love! 


Here then let us build, for the Spirit, a shrine : 
In his native bowers his worship prolong : 

The orange and myrtle and jessamine twine, 
And hail him ever with incense and song ! 

The birds will bring music, the flowerets sweets,—- 
The angel-eyed stars, fond ministrants prove, 

And our hearts brim with bliss, as each one repeats 
Oh, here in this Bright-Land was the birth of Love! 

Alabama. 





MR. SIMMS AS A POLITICAL WRITER. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLE ; 

The True Source of National Permanence. An Oration, 
delivered before the Erosophie Society of the University 
of Alabama, at its Twelfth Anniversary, December 13, 
1842. By William Gilmore Simms of South Carolina, 
Tuscaloosa: published by the Society, 1843, pp. 55. 
There exists in the minds of many, a notion 

that a novelist must necessarily be nothing else 

but a novelist. More particularly is it considered, 
that eminence in political life, or political svience 
is incompatible with a high degree of excellence 
as a writer of fiction. The same feeling exists 
with regard to many, if not most, other pursuits : 
*twould seem as if the envy of mankind will not 
readily yield to one man the merit of being great 
in more than one thing. Even erudition and in- 
tellectual superiority in the theory of a science have 
too frequently been held to be incompatible with 
practical ability in the exercise of its concomitant 
profession. The friends of that gifted scholar and 
great lawyer, the late Attorney-General of the 
United States, will remember how frequent and 
well-grounded were his complaints, that because he 
was a jurist, men supposed he could not be a law- 
yer, and we have heard from his lips, but a short 
period before his death, the remark that the emi- 
nent jurist, whose affecting tribute to his memory 
will long be counted among the most noble pro- 
ducts of a noble head and a noble heart, was com- 


pelled to pass through the same ordeal on his ele-' 


vation to the bench, and the vulgar mob of our de- 
generate bar presumed, at first, at times to deny 
the excellence of his decisions—because he was 
infinitely more learned than they. But such preju- 
dices, (for they deserve no better name,) have no 
other foundation than the disinclinatioa alluded to 
which men feel to acknowledge the universal power 
of Genius. Milton’s political writings can be placed 
by the side of his Paradise Lost; and in our own 
day the late Marquis of Wellesley has shown to us 
that the most eminent qualities as a statesman can 
be united to the inspiration of the poet, while the 


ber of Deputies. The historical novelist indeed, 
*twould seem, must necessarily be a deep thinker 
on matters of Government and Political Science. 
** Richelieu” and “ Darnley” convey to the reader 
an idea of the political judgment and soundness of 
views which we have noticed in such high degree 
in the conversation of their gifted author. Bulwer, 
too, may safely trust to the political wisdom con- 
tained in his romances to bear his name up as it 
floats down the stream of time, though the im- 
moral dross which they contain may be justly 
thrown aside and forgotten; to him also was it re- 
served to shame the professed scholars of Britain 
by rescuing the fame of the Great Democracy of 
Athens from the aspersions of the mere philolo- 
gists and giving us the best history of that extra- 
ordinary people which our language contains. The 
occupations of the historical novelist, his prolego- 
mena, (to give an old word a new application.) fit 
him for the duties of an historian and a political 
writer. To use a remark in the Oration before 
us, (though there in a different connection,) “ to 
account for the successes of individual mind will 
go far to account for those of the community ;” to 
describe the individual character of his hero, and 
the aspect of his times, to dissect the human heart 
and make himself familiar with its inmost recesses 
so as to paint the personages in his story true to 
nature, true to their historic character, and true to 
their times, constitute ample preparation for the 
task of the political writer—the application of that 
knowledge to present events and the affairs of na- 
tions and society generally. With these views, 
we cannot approach Mr. Simms’ Oration but with 
expectations of finding it of as high excellence in 
its line as his romances are in theirs, even had not 
his History of South Carolina, and an article of 
singular ability on Slavery, in the Messenger of 
November, 1837, prepared us to expect an essay of 
the very first order of merit. Nor were we dis- 
appointed. 

Our limits do not permit us to give an extended 
analysis of the Oration: nor would we be justified 
in forestalling and marring the pleasure which our 
readers, who have not seen it, may be induced to 
seek from its perusal. We propose merely to no- 
tice some of the sentiments contained in it, which 
we think timely and such as cannot be too fre- 
quently brought to the public view at a period when 
educated barbarism is making rapid strides in our 
land, and when the guod old principles of our fathers 
are giving place to an adoration of Mammon and 
the deification of the most grovelling and abomina- 
ble Utilitarianism—a period when men are counted 
by hands, and not by souls, and a steam-engine is 
the Magnus Apollo of our Mythology, the St. Sal- 


vator of our Calendar,—a period rife with social 





parliamentary abilities of M. de la Martine leave 


heresies, which, did not the common sense of our 


us in doubt whom most to admire, the author of; people preclude the possibility of their becoming 


the Chute d’ un Ange or the leader of the Cham- universal among us, would introduce a state of 
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things in which all the higher and better feelings 
of our nature would be smothered, taste and art 
disappear, and in which Raphael would paint signs, 
Michael Angelo be a master-carpenter, and Shaks- 
peare and Dante starve. 

Mr. Simms says with great truth of the English 
settlers on this continent : 


“They came to colonize and not to conquer, though, in 
effecting the one object, they necessarily secured the other. 
In this simple fact consists the great secret of their suc- 
cess.” (p, 9.) 


In another part he corrects some too common 
errors which, however trivial and merely historical 
they may appear, lie at the bottom of the heresies 
which infect the minds of the abolitionists and 
many other fanatics at the North and at the South: 


“It is well to remark that, in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the wrongs done, the provocations suffered, are 
spoken of only as so many aggressions upon society ; and 
the understanding is never for a moment outraged or of- 
fended by a single abstraction about that liberty, which, 
save in name, is nothing more than a spirit of refined so- 
ciety. They shook themselves free from the King of Great 
Britain, for the same reason which first prompted them to 
seek refuge in the wilderness,—the comfort and the secu- 
rity of home. Not so much with the view to the assertion 
of an abstract principle, the neglect of which might, at some 
future day, have involved them in probable loss of right or 
privilege, but because of absolute present abuses and usur- 
pations.” (p. 12.) 


In the following sentiment we fully concur with 


Mr. Simms, (he is speaking of the by-gone times 
of “* Merrie Englonde :”’) 


“I confess, the hearty and generous nature which spoke 
out in those days, dashed, it might be, by a little excess of 
that rustic simplicity which became rudeness, has a charm 
for contemplation, which makes it half doubtful whether 
civilization, in refining too much on this character, has not 
impaired some of its most valuable virtues.” (p. 20.) 


In the following remarks, M. Simms has hit upon 
the true cause of John Bull’s surliness, whenever 
he gets out of his “ sea-girt isle :” 

“It is in consequence of this unquestionable social supe- 
riority, that the Englishman, let kim go where he will from 
home, is always a discontent. His most ordinary and in- 
dispensable requisites are denied him in other lands, and 
the substitutes which are offered, only remind him, as if in 
mockery, of the superior value and attractions of those 
which he has abandoned. Doubtless, in the clamor which 
he makes, he not only betrays some feebleness of character, 
but is unjust to other people. But that he attaches too high 
a value to those things which make his home more dear to 
him than any other,—which make him love his country 
with an individual passion that seems to swallow up all 
others,—cannot well be said by those who behold, in this 
very attachment, the true secret of his own and his coun- 
try’s eminence.” (p. 22.) 


The following remark indicates a penetrating 
glance into the secrets of ‘‘ that strange philosophi- 
cal romance, the progress of society,” (as Mr. 
Simms graphically designates it on p. 7 :) 

“Tt would not be difficult to say how much of the law- 
lessness and violence which now disgrace our country, and 





with which we are reproached by the modern British, is 
due to the reckless and detestable ambition of their ances- 
tors—their greedy avarice—their insatiate thirst of power, 
and their total disregard, in that prolonged warfare, of all 
those redeeming usages of war, which sometimes entitle it 
to the applause of humanity.” (p. 30.) 


How much more complete an answer to the 
calumnies and crude notions of idling British tou- 
rists does one such philosophical reflection afford, 
than whole cart loads of such trash as the “ change 
for American Notes!”—-a book, by-the-by, which 
looks very much as if it was “ made to order” on 
this side the Atlantic. 

The following remarks deserve to be deeply 
weighed : 

“‘ Nothing is so fatal to this discipline as the emancipa- 
tion of the boy, in his tender years, from the restraints of 
the maternal household—from the guidance of the parental 
hand and eye—from the pure and sobering influences—the 
regular habits and the cheering smiles of the domestic 
hearth and habitation. Nothing so soon prompts the boy to 
throw off his allegiance to years, to station, to worth and 
virtue, as the capacity of earning money for himself. Money 
is the sign, among us, unhappily, of the highest social 
power,—and the possessor of it soon learns to exercise it 
as a means of authority. It is a new doctrine, certainly, in 
Sur country—but not the less true for that—to teach that 
the longer a boy is kept from earning money for himself, the 
better for himself—for his real manhood—for his morals— 
his own, and the happiness of those who love him.” (p. 44.) 


Yes, we exclaim with Mr. Simms, not the less 
true for that. : 

We designed noticing some of the many other 
striking, deep and philosophical remarks with which 
the Oration literally teems; but we have already 
found difficulty in selecting, from among the many 
good, the best. Remarking then that Mr. Simms, 
by this Oration, (not to mention his other works,) 
has fully legitimated himself as a political writer, 
we will close this notice by the following ex- 
tract, (italicising some sentiments, which cannot 
be too often pondered in a country such as ours at 
present is :) 


“ After what hasbeen already said, I need scarcely repeat, 
Gentlemen, how very wretched and dangerous I think our 
whole social system. We are all wrong, even as regards 
the search after fortune,—for where are the fortunes of 
those who have been most searching, and, as they fancied, 
most successful? We are still more in error, as regards 
our pursuit of happiness. We lack too many qualites of 
training and education, to succeed well in either of these 
objects. We lack fortitude as well as patience—modesty and 
veneration—gentleness of behavior and industry of habit. 
We neither know how to toil nor how to endure. We re- 
gard labor as slavish, and endurance as a sort of baseness. 
We indulge in the most confident assertion, at one moment, 
and, in the next, repine in the most dastardly complaint ; 
and in all our promises and performances, prove ourselves 
singularly insensible to the true objects of delight or happiness. 
These, I have shown, are to be found in a more devout ad- 
herence to the laws of domestic comfort. But these laws 
we do not admire and do not obey. We have no faith in 
one another. Our tastes are purely animal. Our appetites 
master us. We lack the simplicity of a truthful, earnest na- 
ture. We substitute rudeness for frankness. We look 
upon a gentlemanly deportment as a proof of imbecility, 
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and we are more pleased with the swagger of the ruffian, who 
yields nothing, than with the courtly grace of the gentleman, 
who knows what a noble thing it is to yield gracefully. 
These, it will not be denied, are too much the characteris- 
tics -of our social life. It is in this respect that we find all 
our deficiencies. Viewed, externally, as a mere nation, we. 
are a surprising people, and our vanity is sufficiently de- 
lighted in being called so. We obey the laws of progress 
as promptly as any other nation—perhaps much more so— 
in all those concerns which regard man as a machine. capa- 
ble of certain physical performances, or those only besides, 
which, if not absolutely physical, concern nothing so much 
as physics. But these, believe me, are small triumphs—not to 
be counted in the history of progress in a great Christian nation. 
The powers of steam—the facilities of railroads—the capa- 
city to overcome time and space, are wonderful things,— 
but they are not virtues, nor duties, nor laws, nor affections. 
I do not believe that all the steam power in the world can bring 
happiness to one poor humanheart. Still less can I believe that 
all the railroads in the world can carry one poor soul to heaven. 
And these are the real OBJECTS OF LIFE—to live well, and 
do well, in preparation for the future.” (p. 51.) 


Alas! ’tis a great mistake, as Mr. Simms ob- 
serves in another place, ‘‘ to confound the idea of a 
cunning or an ingenious with @ GREAT PEOPLE.” 


R. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERARY EXCHANGES. 


We wished to call attention to this interesting subject in 
our Jast number, but were compelled to defer it. Since 
then, it has been briefly noticed by many of the .Public 
Prints ; but its importance and utility justify a more ex- 
tended consideration. Indeed, Mr. Vattemare’s plan of 





International Exchanges of works of Science, Literature 
and Art has been long and often before the Publie ; and has 


and deed. The Messenger has been its advocate long 
since. What gives occasion to this notice, at this time, is 
the receipt of a neat pamphlet from Paris, containing the 
“proceedings of a meeting of the citizens of the U. States, 
in Paris, at the Athénée Royale, March 27, 1843, embracing 
an address, by Alexandre Vattemare.” Letters of invita- 
tion were issued and a large number of gentlemen and la- 
dies of distinction assembled. Nathaniel Niles was called 
to the Chair, and Benjamin P. Poore appointed Secretary. 
Mr. Vattemare’s address is highly interesting, animated, 
chaste and appropriate. He shews how readily his scheme | 
was embraced in Europe and immediately acted upon by | 
several nations. At length, he undertook “the self-impo- 
sed task” of visiting the United States, for the purpose of 
introducing it here. He was, at first, discouraged at find- 
ing no public Institutions here, that would be suitable and 
convenient depositories for the works which the adoption 
of his system would secure to us. But still he persevered 
and found Congress, as far as they could constitutionally, 
and the people ready to adopt and carry out his laudable 
and magnificent design. Truly it is a noble design, that of 
breaking down every barrier to the free interchange of 
works of Intellect and Art,—to the fullest extension of 
their triumphs; of establishing hetween all nations one 





universal currency of thought. It is_an honor to have sug- | 
gested such a scheme. Nothing but the narrowest national | 
prejudice can raise objections to it, and one of its glories is 





that it will destroy these prejudices, by promoting both in- 
dividual and national intercommunion. 

The account given by Mr. Vattemare shows with what 
success his efforts here were attended. Dr. Chapman, he 
says, prescribed his plan to the people of Philadelphia. 
He returned to France with the works of our authors, 
mechanics, artists and to a number of whom he makes 
acknowledgments in his address. The two Chambers of 
France readily enacted a law to carry Literary Exchanges 
into effect, and “ have already sent 340 volumes to enrich 
the Library of the Capitol.” Maine, New-York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland have also enjoyed the benefits of these 
Exchanges. Why should not Virginia and other Southern 
States share them? They all have something to give—their 
Statutes, Law Reports, Journals, Maps, Histories and 
Historical and other Docume its. Many of the works which 
Virginia put up at auction lately and sold for a song would 
be suitable for this generous international barter, in which 
we hope soon to see her and her sisters engaging. They 
all have, in their archives, much that is worth offering to 
other nations. Upwards of 3,000 volumes have already 
crossed the Atlantic from France to the United States, and 
authors, artists, musicians, engravers, &c., are rapidly for- 
warding their productions to be distributed amongst us. 
When Mr. Vattemare had concluded his address, the Comte 
CasTELLANE, President of the Royal Athenw@um, Mr. 
Glade, one of the Vice-Presidents, Mr. Hippeau, the See- 
retary, and M. Julien de Paris, made a few remarks appro- 
ving the scheme and highly flattering to Mr. Vattemare. 
The Compte said, “ He was glad to see the citizens of dif- 
ferent countries thus united to pay a just tribute to one, 
who had done so much for both France and America, and 
hoped that the Literary acquaintance, thus auspiciously 
commenced, would ultimately end in an intimate intellec- 
tual union.” Mr. Van Zandt offered several resolutions, 
among which was one, that the General Government of the 
United States should appoint an agent at Paris to effect 
Literary Exchanges, to receive and to distribute works of- 
fered for Exchange and, of course, recommended Mr. Vatte- 
mare as the person to receive the appointment. 

The Pamphlet also contains an appendix in which ap- 
pear the various Legislative reports approving Mr. Vatte- 


| mare’s scheme and the letters of the ministers presenting 
received the high sanction which it deserved, of both word | 


works, from their respective departments, on the part of the 
French Government. Heartily approving the plan of Mr. 
Vattemare and having been highly interested by the perusal 
of “the proceedings,” 4c., we were near publishing his 
Address in extenso; but must content ourselves with this 
abstract. 

The Americans, at Paris, have established a reading 
room, where will be collected the literary and scientific 
Journals of the U. States. Mr. Vattemare was also the 
friend of this laudable Institution—we think a mover in it. 
We have seen a letter toour worthy predecessor requesting 
a copy of the Messenger for this reading room. His sick- 
ness, perhaps, prevented him from attending to it; but we 
will take pleasure in forwarding the Messenger and in doing 
all we can to promote every such undertaking. We hope 
never to be indifferent to any thing that savors of mental 
improvement and an American spirit. 





Nep Myers, or Lire Berore THE Mast. Edited by J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
1843. 

This, the Editor avows to be the veritable history of an 
old “ shipmate,” with whom he sailed previous to his enter- 
ing the Navy. Ned once wrote to know if the author of 
the Pilot, &c. was not his old comrade, and learning that 
he was, a meeting took place, in the course of events; thena 
visit to Mr. Cooper’s “ Romantic” residence, during which 
Mr. Cooper proposed the publication of Ned’s adventures. 
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The work before us is the consequence. Ned was a very 
promising boy, as might have been inferred from the Prince 
of Wales standing as his Sponsor, whilst he was with the 
British troops in Canada, where Ned was born--his father 
being in the British service and, perhaps, adjutant to the 
Prince. Ned, with genuine sailor-like prodigality, threw 
away all his great expectations from the favor of his father’s 
noble friend, and bribing the mate of a Halifax vessel, with | 
the fowling piece the Prince had given him, ran off and | 
sailed for New-York. After remaining there awhile and 

poorly requiting the kindness shewn him, he ran off again, 

telling a falsehood to effect his purpose. But we have 

neither time, nor space, nor inclination to re-write Ned’s 

history. Suffice it to say, that he was shipwrecked and all 

that and made a complete “shipwreck of a good con- 

science ;” that he sailed in more than one hundred vessels, 

was twenty-five years, during his numerous voyages, out of 

sight of land; saw many sights, endured many sufferings, 

became a great rogue and an abandoned sot; and was a 

pretty genuine scamp. Of all this, however, he has re- 

pented and now preaches very good morality, especially to 

sailors. Much good may it do them; and, indeed, we hope 

it will benefit them. Certainly sailors call loudly for the 

efforts of the reformer and the philanthropist. Ned in the 

noble exploit of stealing a dog, for the sake of a sixpence 

tied round his neck, once fell into the Dock and would have 

been drowned but for the timely rescue of Mr. Cooper; and 

now the same kind friend is endeavoring to rescue his name 

from a Literary death. Whether he succeeds or not does’nt 

matter much. But if Ned was inthe water again, we think 

his book is light enough to buoy him up like a swimmer’s 

cork. 

It would be curious to ascertain how often Mr. Cooper is 
referred to and spoken of as the Editor. This interesting 
fact is recurring from beginning to end. It appears on the 
cover and the title page ; in the preface ; on page 9; on page 
10—twice on page 11, and so on, to page 230—and twice in 
one paragraph on page 231. Don’t forget to honor the Edi- 
tor. Oh! no. 

Ned had a far stronger constitution than the unfortunate 
Tuscarora of the Hutted Knoll ; for repeated attacks of the 
awful “horrors” could’nt killhim. Afterall, we hardly think 
that Ned will eclipse Mr. Dana. Drinker and Morris have 
the book. 


THE GUARDIAN. 


This excellent, though unpretending monthly magazine 
is always gladly welcomed. ‘There are special reasons 
why we should receive it ever with a smile ; but its merits 
must commend it to all. It is “a family Journal, devoted 
to the cause of female education on Christian Principles ; 
edited at the female Institute, Columbia, Tennessee, by the 
Rector, the Rev. F. G. Smith, with the aid of the Rt. Rev. 
visitor, Bishop Otey, and of the tutoresses.” Its matter is 
pure and choice, original and selected. The young ladies 
of the “Institute” often appear with much credit in its 
pages. Itisalso the organ of communication between the 
Institute and its patrons, containing a monthly report of the 
standing of all the pupils, so arranged as to be intelligible 
to their parents only. It must incite the young ladies 
to greater diligence, enticing them to read and to exercise 
their pens. Indeed, in the Institue, particular attention is 
paid to composition, a too much neglected branch of edu- 
cation in the South. This whole Institution seems to be 
conducted on @ most liberal and judicious plan, and affords 
unwonted facilities for a polished as well as solid educa- 
tion. It is a crown of glory to Tennessee and the mere 
structure is a beautiful ornament to the pleasant and healthy 
town in which it is situated. The building is a handsome 
model of the Gothic order and surmounts a gentle eminence, 








on the Western border of the town, in the vicinity of a 
grove of magnificent oaks, beneath whose shade we once 
beheld a most enchanting scene presented by more than a 
hundred bright and joyous maidens paying homage to their 
Queen of May. In front of the Institute rises a rugged 
and barren hill, which the classic and undaunted imagina- 


‘tions of the lasses have styled Mt. Parnassus. In a few 


years the grounds about the building will be adorned and 
improved with much taste. The wonder is, that in so short 
a time, so noble and extensive an Institution should be 
reared and kept in successful operation. In short, we 
know of no Institution where superior provision is made 
for the intellectual, moral and RELIGIOUS culture of the 
female mind, A description of it, together with an engra- 
ving of the building, appeared in the Messenger a year or 
two since; which many of our readers may remember. It 
is now in a very flourishing condition, having over two hun- 
dred pupils and twenty persons engaged in the various de- 
partments of instruction. From such an Institution, the 
Guardian issues and is published in the large folio form, 
sixteen pages monthly, at the exceedingly low price of one 
dollar per annum, in advance. 





AN ELEMENTARY, PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL TREA- 
TISE ON NAVIGATION: with a new and easy plan for 
finding Dift., Lat., Dep., Course and Distance, by pro- 
jection. By M. F. Maury, Lieut. U. S. N. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. Philadelphia: Edward 
C. Biddle, 1843. 

Nothing can be more important than that Students of 
any branch of Knowledge should be provided with suitable 
text books. When they are compelled to seek the know- 
ledge which their spirit of inqtiry demands, from a num- 
ber of sources, gathering here a little and there a little, it 
may indeed often happen, that they derive much benefit 
from their researches, and the very difficulties which they 
encounter impress results upon their minds. 

But much precious time is thus often wasted and the 
mind is much perplexed and harassed by fruitless inves- 
tigations. Indeed the number of books to be consulted, 
often difficult to be procured, and the tediousness of the 
research too frequently deter many, who have some desire 
to learn; and especially is this apt to be the case with 
mathematical studies. The young midshipman enters the 
Navy, at an age when he cannot be expected to have mas- 
tered much Science; and yet he has constantly to deal with 
some of its most beautiful results and to apply some of its 
most important principles. From what the votaries of Sci- 
ence have accomplished for him, the navigator may readily 
apply even abstruse principles and guide his frail bark in 
safety over the dangerous deep, without knowing any thing 
of Astronomy, Mathematics, or the properties of the mag- 
net. .But this mechanical method should not satisfy the 
mind of the bold mariner. It will not at all suffice for the 
members of a gallant profession, who are welcomed into 
every circle and should be as great adepts in the learning 
as the chivalry of their corps. Indeec, they are required 
to make certain advances in Science and are subject to 
careful examinations ; but those ambitious of distinction 
will not be content with the mere requisitions of the Law 
and the examiner. Of these was the author of the valua- 
ble treatise before us. But in pushing his inquiries with 
that noble ardor which still characterises him, he met diffi- 
culties and obstacles which impeded bis progress and con- 
sumed his time. Hence he conceived the design of the 
Treatise under notice, with the view of assisting his bro- 
thers of the Navy and of furnishing, in one work, the prin- 
ciples and demonstrations, which it was important for them 
to understand. The student, instead of following him 
through his tedious course, can now pass by regular and 
easy steps from the first principles of Algebra to the more 
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abstruse learning in his most honorable profession. Whilst 
the work is so well calculated to.be of service to the gen- 
tlemen of the Navy, having originated in the wants and 
experience of one of them, it is no less adapted to all those 
who “ go down to the sea in ships” and who care to under- 
stand the rules by which they guide their way. 

The author has received the highest testimonials from 
many competent judges, and there is a probability of the 
work being adopted in the examinations held for members 
of the Navy. Another officer in the Navy was led by the 
same wants and difficulties to form the plan of a similar 
work ; but having been anticipated by Lieut. Maury and 
finding his work supply every deficiency and well adapted 
to the wants of the Navy, he immediately abandoned his 
intention. Navigation is both a beautiful Science and an 
Art. Those who have to practise the Art are led by the 
lucid arrangement of the author to an easy comprehen- 
sion of the Science. The zeal and ardor which induced 
him at so early an age to devote himself, whilst in ac- 
tive service, to the prosecution of such studies and the 
preparation of so necessary and useful a Work are wor- 
thy of all praise and imitation. It has already reached its 


Second Edition and been adopted in several of the Naval 
Let those who have the authority, see that Naval 
students are provided with it; and let them do all in their 


schools. 


power to foster the spirit which produced it. 





Tue CompLtete Works or Hannan More, in 8 num- 
bers, at 25 centsper number. The first complete Ameri- 
can Edition. Harper & Brothers, New York—1843. 


The fifth number of this valuable series has been received 
from Messrs. Drinker & Morris. It contains ‘‘ Hints to- 
wards forming the character of a young Princess,” the 
well known treatise on Education written and designed for 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales; and also part of “ Chris- 
The leaven of Mrs. More’s writings should 


tian Morals.” 
be well infused into society. 





Gr1BBon’s DECLINE AND Fatt oF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
With Maps. 
Harper & Brothers, New York—1843. Drinker & Mor- 


With notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman. 


ris, Richmond. 


We announced in our last number, that the Harpers were 
about to publish in serial form this splendid work. The 
republication of such standard productions, besides the 
valuable works of reference, is the chief, almost the only 
Even voluminous works are 


benefit from cheap literature. 
thus bought and read by those who would turn away from 
the array of a complete edition—even though it should cost 
no more than in the present form. We are among those 
who are glad to have the notes of the Rev. Editor. Reli- 
gious sentiment should pervade every History. The Bible 
furnishes the model and embodies rules to guide the Histo- 
rian’s pen. 

When the most philosophical and unprejudical minds of 
the age see in Christianity the powerful and purifying agent 
of Modern Civilization and the indispensable bond of human 
society, it cannot be too much regretted, that its value and 
its triumphs should have been so disparaged by the genius 
and eloquence of the learned Gibbon. It is true that the 
antidote to the Historian’s poison is to be found on every 
hand and therefore some have preferred the inedited His- 
tory. But so fatal a poison should have its antidote con- 
stantly by, lest some hapless reader should imbibe its venom. 
Besides, farther researches have proved that the author’s 
statements needed correction and annotation. We can not 
better conclude this brief notice than with the following 
extract from the biography of the author, which is prefixed 


questionably of eminent rank; but he would have been 
more commendable, if he had acquired the power of adapt- 
ing his language to the nature of his subject, passing with 
facility from a bold and dignified strain, into the minor 
graces of narrative and simple detail. His fondness for 
French authors had imperceptibly led him to adopt their 
poetic and figurative style, and he descrihes the puerile 
transactions of his youthful days, in the same splendid 
manner as he records the fates of kingdoms, and the tri- 
umphs of warlike chieftains. But the pen of criticism has 
been sufficiently exercised, upon former occasions, in 
pointing out some defects, and eulogizing the great and 
numerous excellencies of our celebrated Author: it is 
hardly necessary that the task should be renewed. 

“The Work, again sul»mitted to the public, has, for a long 
period, been universally acknowledged as remarkable for 
great depth of research and accuracy of information; and, 
in these respects, it will never cease to be regarded as an 
invaluable fund of historical knowledge, suited to all ages 
and countries, and calculated to afford both pleasure and in- 
struction to the statesman, the philosopher, and the scholar.” 





PERILOUS ADVENTURES; or Remarkable Instances of Cou- 
rage, Perseverance and Suffering. By R.A. Davenport. 
New York : Harper & Brothers—1841. 


We have not much of a passion for the perilous, or the 
marvellous, though we remember some books of this de- 
scription with affection. There is not often much instruc- 
tion in them and their effect is to render useful reading 
tame and dull in comparison. In so far as the mind can 
be incited and enticed by presenting to it deeply interest- 
ing matters, it is well to indulge it. Hence intensely ex- 
citing books and even fairy tales have often produced a 
fondness for reading, which has afterwards sought whole- 
some mental food. 

Nothing can be more absorbing than the Romance of 
History. Indeed, Fiction, to be natural and entertaining 
to a mind at all regulated, must derive her creations from 
some existence. Historical novels are not only the most 
instructive, but the most thrilling. But to separate all the 
Romance of History from the more sober parts, however 
real and true it may be, is, in our opinion, of doubtful pro- 
priety. The unity and consistency of History are thereby 
destroyed, and in fact its reality, because only parts are 
given, which, however true, often appear distorted from the 
absence of those incidents intimately connected with them. 
The work before us contains “ perilous adventures” in the 
lives of Prince Charles Edward of England ; of Cassanova, 









































to the present edition of his masterly Work. 
“ Considered as an historical writer, Mr. Gibbon is un- 





who was confined in the State prison of Venice; Charles 
II. ; the Earl of Nithsdale, Stanislaus Leczinski and Cortez. 
A work has been recently published containing the letters 


and despatches of Cortez, whilst engaged in his conquests 


in Mexico; which many of the public prints pronounce 
very entertaining. 





A Course or LECTURES ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL Ju- 
RISPRUDENCE OF THE UNitTep States, delivered an- 
nually in Columbia College, New-York, by William 
Alexander Duer, LL. D., late President of that Institu- 
tion. New-York: Harper and Brothers, 1843. 

The motto of this work, whilst it proclaims a great truth, 
explains its object; “ Est omnibus necessaruim nosse rem- 
publicam.” Cic. The lectures were prepared and delivered 
with a view of supplying a defect in the Education of Ame- 
rican youth, by giving them an acquaintance with the Con- 
stitution of their Country. Partisan newspapers are too 
often the only instructors that our young men have; and 
many aspire to become politicians—bave become such and 
enjoyed considerable influence—without the knowledge of 
the first principles of the Constitution. With minds igno- 
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rant of its fundamental doctrines and unimbued with its 
spirit, they do not look upon it as a great Precedent fixed by 
the people, to restrain themselves as well as any body else ; 
but are prepared to make it whatever they deem the people 
desire it. Thus they construe it according to the will of 
the existing majorities and not according to the intention 
and understanding of its framers. 

With the peculiar views of President Duer we have 
nothing todo. The political instruction which we advo- 
cate should be as general as possible, illustrating the His- 
tory of the Constitution and the adjudications upon it, 
without enforcing the doctrines of any political school. 
This work and the foregoing form Nos. 159 and 160 of the 
Family Library and can be procured from Drinker and 
Morris. 





Tue Rose, or AFrecTion’s Girt, for 1844. Edited by 
Emily Marshall. Illustrated with ten highly finished 
Steel Engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This is a very neat and handsomely bound volume, con- 

taining a very sweet and pure piece of poetry, “The Poor 

Man’s Children,” by Mary Howitt, and several tales tolera- 

bly interesting. Too-many of our annuals are like some of 

our flowers that bloom only once a year. Their bloom is 
pretty, but their perfume faint. Books that take a year to 
grow should be very good. Call on Drinker & Morris. 





KENDALL’s Lire or GEN. ANDREW JACKSON. 


The Harpers have commenced the publication of this 
work, to be completed in 15 numbers. Mr. Kendall had 
before him all the public materials, which are very abun- 
“dant, for the biography, and also the private papers of the 
General himself. His intellectual ability to do justice to the 
subject we do not doubt; his disposition to exalt and cele- 
brate his hero is known to all. A better selection of a 
biographer, who would present the character and actions 
of the distinguished ex-president in a favorable light, could 
scarcely have been made. To be impartial will no doubt 
be his aim; but that he will be successful is very ques- 
tionable. It is useless, however, to expect much impar- 
tiality in such productions; and the best way of arriving 
at the truth, after all, is to compare and balance the state- 
ments of friends and opponents. It is remarked, by Prof. 
Tucker, in the outset of his “ Life of Jefferson,” that few 
men had been the subject of so much praise from his friends 
and of obloquy from his enemies. In this respect he is 
destined to be—nay has been, rivalled by Genl. Jackson. 
Were not different histories of the life and times of the 
Hero of Orleans and the author of the Proclamation writ- 
ten, it would prove him conclusively not to be the great 
man he has always been considered. The character of 
none of our Public men would assume such various shades, 
according to the political affinities and sentiments of the 
painter. Mr. Kendall’s work will probably be laudatory 
throughout. Many others would produce one essentially 
opposite. One of the Calhoun school proper might give 
him all credit for the earlier part of his career, for his con- 
duct at New Orleans and for high, heroic endowments ; 
but what would be his estimate of the Removal of the 
Deposites, of the Proclamation and the force bill? He 
would be again brought back by the Sub-treasury and coin- 
cide generally with the principles and measures of the 
Democratic Party. Mr. Bancroft would certainly advocate 
the remission of the fine imposed by Judge Hall and con- 
demn the conduct of the Judge as harsh and arbitrary. 
Many of our most distinguished men, able, too, to make 
very good historians, (a late eminent Senator of Virginia, 
for example,) would give an entirely different coloring to 
the whole transaction. We conclude, then, that there must 
be various histories of Genl. Jackson, from all which truth 








and fairness must be gleaned. One will create a necessity 
for the others. Mr. Kenda!! seems to be too near the per- 
son and times of his hero, too closely identified with him 
and too long engaged in his partizan defence, to be as im- 
partial as even a friend and admirer might justly be ex- 
pected to be. But this will doubtless lend a greater inte- 
rest to his memoir. We found the first number quite in- 
teresting. Genl. Jackson’s ancestry came first from Scot- 
land to Ireland, whence his father emigrated to the United 
States, and fixed his family in the Waxhaw settlements 
in South Carolina. It was there that the “Old Roman” 
was born, on the 15th of March, 1767. 

He and his brother, at a very early age, were frequently 
with bands of patriot soldiers ;—at the age of nine he was 
in a battle and at the age of fourteen, he saved a party of 
whigs from surprise ;—running out, and posting himself 
behind a tree he fired through the crotch and killed one of 
the advancing party. His mother, left a widow whilst he 
was very young, was a warm whig and patriot and was 
several times forced by the inroads of the British soldiers 
to retreat, with the rest of the settlers, into North Carolina. 
The author takes occasion to interweave some of the de- 
tails of the Revolution with his memoir: and the exploits 
of Sumter, Marion, Morgan and Gates lend much interest 
to the work, We hope that this feature will be preserved 
in the future numbers. Though this repetition of History 
may be useless and tedious to those already familiar with 
it, yet many will read the Life of General Jackson who 
would not a History of the United States. Every Ame- 
rican should be made acquainted with the deeds and suf- 
ferings of our patriot fathers ; and none were performed or 
endured more honorable than those in South Carolina, du- 
ring the ravages and inroads of Cornwallis and Tarleton. 

The first number is embellished with a very good full 
length engraving of the General and a map of the seat of 
the war in North and South Carolina. [tis for sale at 
Drinker & Morris’. 





Tue Compitete Cook. Plain and Practical Directions 
for Cooking and Housekeeping; with upwards of six 
hundred receipts, &c., &c., &c. With additions and 
alterations by J. Ii. Sanderson of the Franklin House. 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 


If we were to copy the whole tittle page of this “com- 
plete” and philosophical treatise, it would put all the Stoics’ 
into a stew, by converting the world into Epicureans; and 
certainly the Peripatetics would cease their perambulations 
to take a seat at Sanderson’s Table. We have had some 
experience as to the ability of the Franklinian Editor and 
pronounce him decidedly competent. The work is, indeed, 
very useful, as some folks we wot of have already found it. 
The best recommendation is that Drinker and Morris sold 
two or three supplies before we could notice it. The same 
publishers intend to issne in the same cheap form the 
Baker and the Confectioner. They will be on in time for 
Christmas pies. They are good books to send an Editor ; 
they show him how to make puffs. 





Tue EncycLopp1a oF GEOGRAPHY, comprising a Com- 
plete Description of the Earth, physical, statistical, civil 
and political, &c. ; and the Industry, Commerce, Political 
Institutions and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By 
Hvueu Murray, F. R. S. E. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard. Drinker and Morris, Richmond, Va. 

This extensive work is now completed, forming three 
large volumes, embracing 1,900 pages of useful matter, 
1,100 illustrations and 80 maps. We havecopied the greater 
part of the title page as containing the most succinct ac- 
count of the scope and design of the work. In its prepara- 
tion the author was assisted by Professors eminent in their 
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respective departments; and it is adapted to the United 
States by Thos. G. Bradford, Esq. of Philadelphia, who 
has entirely rewritten the chapter upon our Country, with 
the exception of a few parts, and inserted the latest statis- 
tics that were at his command. The rapid increase and 
improvement of the U. States seems to baffle the Com- 
pilers of Statistical works, rendering an annual change 
necessary. But the American Almanac and other useful 
publications obviate this difficulty. It is wonderful, that 
the small sum of six dollars can command, for every one, 
the labor, study and ability of so many eminent Professors 
and the employment ef such a vast amount of Capital, as 
have been indispensable for the preparation of this stupen- 
dous work. 

In the same rank we may place Branpe‘’s Encyc.o- 
pzpi4 of Science, Literature and Art and McCuLtocn’s 
GazeTEER, published by Harper and Brothers, New-York. 
The V. part of the Gazeteer we have received from Messrs, 
Drinker and Morris. 





Ecc.estastEs ANGLICANUS ; being a treatise on Preach- 
ing as adapted to a Church of England congregation : in 
a series of letters to a young clergyman. By the Rev. 
W. Gresley, M. A., late Student of Christ Church. First 
American from the Second English Edition, with sup- 
plementary notes collected and arranged by the Rev. 
Benjamin [. Haight, M. A., &c., &c. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. Philadelphia; Geo. S. Appleton—1843. 
Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Va. pp. 340. 


Rhetoricians have pointed out many of the requisites 
and peculiarities of Pulpit Eloquence; but none have re- 
duced into one system the rules applicable to it; and the 
young preacher has been compelled to trust, in a great de- 
gree, to the light which a general education afforded him. 
To these he may confidently trust ; but may certainly often 
be guided by the experience of others digested into well 
considered precepts, taking warning from their errors and 
encouragement from their success. Mr. Gresley sensibly 
felt the want of Rhetorical guides in the commencement of 
his ministry, and for several years past carefully noted 
whatever he met in his reading, tending to illustrate his 
subject; which notes, together with his own reflections, he 
has arranged into the treatise before us ; a treatise at once 
instructive, plain and learned. He seems to be very fami- 
liar with Aristotle and other writers upon Rhetoric, ancient 
and modern, to whose works he frequently refers, and illus- 
‘trates his views with anecdotes and extracts derived from 
a variety of sources. A just view of the importance and 
difficulty of the preacher’s mission shows us how essential 
it is for him to be fully armed for the contest, and, having a 
proper knowledge of human nature, to study every means 
that may convince and persuade men. The treatise is 
more particularly adapted to a Church of England Con- 
gregation because their Clergy are in the habit of writing 
their discourses ; but there is a great deal of it adapted to 
every preacher—and much, indeed, to every public speaker. 
That part of Rhetoric, which treats of the philosophy of 
feeling and the association of ideas, is common to every 
Orator. The Art of Oratory is a beautiful and a high one, 
aiming at the loftiest achievements, involving often eternal 


-consequences and dealing with the most subtle and diffi- 


cult principles of mental philosopliy. From the perusal of 
Mr. Gresley’s work, the laity would derive much instruc- 
tion; but, by producing a higher appreciation of good 
preaching, improving their judgments and calling forth their 
critical powers, it might diminish their enjoyment of that 
which they are often compelled to hear. The American 
Editor has added notes and collected, in an appendix, ex- 
tracts pertinent to the text from many learned authors not 
easily accessible to the American Student. 


Vout. IX—96 





LIVEs OF THE QUEENS oF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest, with anecdotes of their Courts, &¢., &c., 
By Agnes Strickland: vol. Ill. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard—1843. Drinker & Morris, Richmond. 


This neat and interesting volume contdins the lives of 
Isabella of Valois, surnamed the “ little Queen,” second 
Queen of Richard II.; Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Henry 
IV.; Katherine of Valois, surnamed the Fair, consort of 
Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI.; 
Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV, ; and Anne of 
Warwick, Queen of Richard III. The lives of these dis- 
tinguished personages must interest and instruct every 
reader. How remarkable was the change that took place 
in the character of Margaret of Anjou! At one period, we 
find her possessing all the timidity of the weaker woman, 
even seducing her sovereign from his duty and by the en- 
treaties of affection enticing him away from his army, 
thereby imparting courage to Jack Cade and his followers 
and bringing defeat to the Royai Generals and disgrace 
upon Henry. At another period, we find her as bold and 
warlike as an Amazon, braving danger and daring as a 
hero. This change became perceptible from the birth of 
her son. Maternal fondness and ambition then saw the 
danger of a timid and vacillating course to the hopes and 
grandeur of her boy ; and Margaret began to display some- 
thing of that spirit for which she afterwards became so very 
conspicuous, 

Shakspeare has given a curious scene, in the Court- 
ship of Richard III. and Anne of Warwick. He meets 
her whilst mourning over the body of the murdered 
Henry VI., and, by flattery and hypocrisy, disarms her rage 
and succeeds in virtually procuring the promise of her 
hand, whilst avowiag the murder of her lamented husband 
and his father. Improbable and untrue to History! In 
truth, the princess Anne did not follow the body of Henry 
as Chief Mourner, and waa forced to marry Richard against 
her will. She is said to have even disguised herself and 
served as a maid, in order to avoid his importunity. He 
had in early youth conceived an ardent passion for her; 
which she never in the least reciprocated. Though the 
curses she invoked upon Richard and whomever might be 
his wife were not literally fulfilled, yet she lived to see her 
cup of sorrow running over. There seems to have been 
some illegality in their marriage, caused by her refusal ; 
and Parliament, lest she should divorce the King, passed a 
law entitling him to all her estates and providing for a re- 
marriage, which never took place. Afterwards “the cross- 
back” thought of ava himselé of the illegality of their 
union. Butdisease relieved him from this necessity, though 
ber decline was not fapidyehough for his impatience. 
Richard is said to ha¥é shed tears, at her funeral, which 
we concut with the atithoress in thinking not to have been 
as hypocritical as they were generally deemed. She says, 
“but those who knew that he had been brought up with 
Anne might suppose that he felt some instinetive yearnings 
of long companionship, when he saw her laid in that grave 
where his ambitious interests had caused him to wish her 
to be. Human nature, with all its conflicting passions and 
instincts, abounds with such inconsistencies, which are 
often startlingly apparent in the hardest characters.” The 
details too personal and minute for general History con- 
tained in these works give them a peculiar charm. 





Tue Twin Broruers. Harper and Brothers. New- 
York, 1843: Drinker and Morris, Richmond. 

This is a very readable little book, deseribing the con- 
duct and fate of two brothers, whe so strongly resembled 
each other, as not to be easily distinguished. Their career, 
however, was rather a tragedy than a “comedy of errors.” 
The tendency and mora! lesson of the book seem to be good. 
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andetcan ALMANAC. 1844, D. H. Williams, Boston. 


This most valuable of our annuals has now been pub- 
lished for fifteen years and has been gaining favor every 
year, and, by some new improvement, increasing in value. 
The present volume has several new features. It contains 
in addition to its old stores, a list of all the members of 
Congress from 1789 to 1843, with their terms of service, 
and an abstract ofall the public Laws passed by the last 
Congress. Call on J. W. Randolph. 





ProveRBIAL Paitosopny: A Book of Thoughts and 
Arguments Originally Treated. By Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, M. A. of Christ Church, Oxford. Two,series in 
one vol. Herman Hooker, Philadelphia, 1843: Joseph 
Gill, Richmond, Va. - 

We are delighted to find that Mr. Hooker has presented 
the American public with the rare treat which this exquisite 
work affords. We advise al] our readers to get it and read 
it ; but lest they should not, they shall hear of it again. It 
is a mine of gems, sparkling with beauty and truth; and 
was too long hidden from the American reader, except in 
the few copies of a costly English Edition. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, OCTOBER, 1843. 

This able Review has been received from J. W. Ran- 
dolph the agent. It contains nine able articles upon Ame- 
rican, English and German subjects, besides many chaste 
and judicious critical notices. The Editor, Mr. Bowen, 

. ever wields a graceful and a nervous pen, and is aiming 
with most laudable spirit to give a new impetus to the al- 
ready high and well earned reputation of the N. American. 





Tue Mysrerizs or Paris. Harper and Brothers, New- 
York, 1843: Drinker and Morris, Richmond. 


We expected to furnish our readers with a critical notice 
of this exciting work, from another pen; but, being disap- 
pointed, must confine ourselves to a very few words. Its 
great characteristic is its fullness of incident and the inten- 
sity of its interest. Whilst these have procured and will 
procure for it thousands of readers, they render it objec- 
tionable to a pure, moral taste. Though the revelation of 
such “ mysteries” may be nothing uncommon in Paris and 
may be designed to incite the efforts of the philanthropist 
and the legislator; yet this thrilling work must produce 
something of the evil, that would flow from keeping com- 
pany with the characters described. ‘Its moral tendency 
can only be sustained upon the principle, which would in- 
troduce the young, the pufevand virttous into all the haunts 
,of vice, debauchery and infamy “with which the world 
Geerounde. The parent whd-is willing for his’ children to 

enter these, even once, may put “the mysteries of Paris” 
and its associates into theirhands. We have also received 
a portion of the New World edition ; but with the Transla- 
tion Controversy we have nothing to do, The Harpers 
have issued “ Gerolstein,” a Sequel tothe Mysteries, by the 
same author. 





, Atison’s History or Evrope. No. XVI. 


The Harpers have now completed this great and volum- 
inous History. Whilst it is an avowed justification and 
defence of Aristocracy and Monarchy, and exhibits De- 
mocracy only in its worst aspects, it is one of the greatest, 
and, in many respects, most valuable labors of modern 
Mind. That which, gives it a peculiar value to England 
and all the upholders of thrones and the friends of a cer- 
tain Statu quo Liberty, renders it objectionable to Ameri- 
cans. But its copiousness of detail, its careful compilation, 


ble materials, its noble speculations render it valuable to 
the civilized world. The horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion and the beaiaiful and lively pictures of foreign travel- 
lers in America, give character to its estimate of Demo- 
cratic Institutions : the author should be ashamed of having 
indulged in sober history in a spirit and language, in regard 
to this country, that ought to be confined to Reviews and 
slip shod Travels. However, were we a Historian, we 
would glorify the United States, as he does England. The 
copious Index furnished by the Harpers is of inestimable 
value. 


WHAT'S DOING. 


It is our intention to introduce hereafter into each num- 
ber of the Messenger a general summary of Literary In- 
telligence. Our own judgment and that of several judicious 
friends strongly commend it. Owing to the index and nu- 
merous bibliographical notices this month, we are restricted 
to a very few items. Captain Marryatt’s last work, “ Tra- 
vels and Adventures of Mons. Violet,” is chiefly stolen from 
Kendall’s Santa Fé Sketches. A letter from Mr. K. to the 
New York Courier & Enquirer points out the larceny. 
Wm. B. Hodgson, Esq., late United States Consul at Mo- 
gadore, is about to publish a curious and Jearned work uport 
the condition of the Foulah race in Africa. Some account 
of this extraordinary people has been already communi- 
eated by him to the National Institute, at Washington. 
Col. Trumbull, the celebrated Historical painter, and Cle- 
venger, the Sculptor, have followed Allston to the tomb. 
Thus two of the Muses are weeping over the loss of their 
devotees, whilst t..ir sisters and the lovers of the Arts 
are sorrowing in syinpathy with them. Col. Trumbull was 
the aid of Washington in the Revolution—and first attract- 
ed the attention of the Commander-in-Chief by hia skill 
in drawing. Leaving the army, in dissatisfaction, he ob- 
tained permission to study painting in London under Mr. 
West. Whulst thas engaged, he was imprisoned, in a spi- 
rit of retaliation, by the English Government; but was 
shortly afterwards liberated and continued bis studies. 
His paintings are less valuable for their finish, than their 
historic interest. Most of the portraits in his works are 
true to nature. His paintings, illustrating some of the 
most important events in the Revolution, adorn the Capitol 
of Washington. Copies of them, on a smaller scale, to- 
gether with many other pieces, miniatures, &c, are in the 
Trumbull gallery at Yale College, which we lately had the 
pleasure of examining. A neat and suitable bnilding has 
been erected for them, and they are exhibited for a small 
charge, which is applied to the Education of poor young 
men. During his life, the College paid him an annuity 
of one thousand dollars. Now the whole gallery is vested 
in the Institution. 

The New World announces a new novel by Mr. W. G. 
Simms “Count Julian, or the last of the Goths.” The 
Langleys have probably issued, by this time, the life of 
Sumter by the same author. Mr. Prescott’s History of 


Brantz Mayer, Esq., with a work upon the same in- 
teresting country. An ex-congressman of North Caro- 
lina and a gentleman of Virginia are engaged upon Lives 
of the distinguished and eccentsic Roanoke orator. The 
new Mirror has been publishing many reminiscences of 
the same. Marshall Bertrand will publish a History of 
the Campaign of Napoleon in Egypt, dictated by the Em- 
— himself and containing his views of the politics of 
Lurope at the same period. Mr. Paine of Leicester, Mas- 
sachusetts, has achieved a new triumph for American Art, 
in the construction of a magnificent tellescope of unrivalled 
yower. Mr. Adams is enjoying an ovation through the 
est, lecturing on science, temperance and every thing 
else. “The old man eloquent” is ready upon all. A history 
of Pennsylvania, embracing an account of her vast improve- 
ments and resources, is in preparation by Mr. Day of N. Ha- 
ven, lately an engineer on the public Works of the Key- 
stone State. The New World copies “ Moral and Mental 
Portraits” of Bryant and Halleck from the Messenger. We 
are glad to see it appreciates so highly our “ distinguished 
periodical.” Our Amt about postage is not “an echo” of 
the New World’s; or it would have been acknowledged. Let 
us have the Reforms ; It may have the credit for the good 





its important tables, its vast range, its stores of inaccessi- 
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service it has done. We would gladly continue, but are 
afraid of the swamary proceeding of the compositor. 


Mexico will soon be issued—bnt he is anticipated by 
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